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REORGANIZATION AND GRADED RETIREMENT FOR 
THE CAVALRY.* 


By First LIEUTENANT W. C. BROWN, First CAVALRY. 


HE artillery and infantry, alive to the defects in their organiza- 
tion, have for some years, been urging the reforms necessary to 
render their arms more efficient. While wishing them every success 
in these efforts, is it not well to inquire whether the organization of 
our own arm cannot be improved; and if so, is it not well that the 
defects be pointed out, and remedies suggested, with the hope that 
when the matter of army reorganization is taken up in earnest, we 
may not be forgotten. ‘ 


* During the last session of Congress, when the prospect for legislation having for its 
object a reorganization of the army appeared favorable, 1 number of schemes were proposed 
for publication with a view to rousing the cavalry arm to some action. At the last annual 
meeting of the Cavalry Association the matter had been fully discussed, for at-that time there 
was a bill before Congress taking one major from each cavalry regiment and adding one to 
each infantry regiment. After a very dispassionate discussion, it was decided without a dis- 
senting vote not to urge any scheme of reorganization, and to take no action whatever unless 
the present cavalry organization was threatened. The matter was, by vote, left to the discre- 
tion of the editor of the JOURNAL, and in view of the fact that the Infantry Socicty was pre 
paring a bill for a reorganization of their arm, the secretary of that association was privately 
informed that the cavalry officers generally were averse to any bill cutting off a major, to be 
absorbed by the cavalry for the benefit of the infantry. but that if the infantry reorganization 
to three battalion regiments was asked for on its own merits, without reference to the cavairy, 
all cause for opposition would be removed. The new bil! drawn up and sent to Congress 
through the War Department omitted the proposed reduction of ten majors of cavalry —[{ THE 
EDITOR. 
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The fact that the cavalry is an expensive arm is ample reason 
for giving it the very best organization, and for keeping it at the 
highest state of efficiency, in order that the people may get the best 
returns for money appropriated for its maintenance. 

On account of the length of time necessary to organize, equip, 
and especially to train, new regiments at the outbreak of war, it is 
essential that the strength of this arm should be kept at such num- 
bers that the cavalry of the regular army, added to that of the 
militia, should be fully up to its proper proportion when compared 
to the organized infantry forces, both regular and militia. 












Recognized authorities give this proportion, as follows: 

“According to NAPOLEON, if the infantry of an army were repre- 
sented by unity, the artillery should be one-eighth and the cavalry 
one-fourth, or in a mountainous country one-fifth. In the German 
army at the present time the cavalry compared to the infantry is a 
little more than one-sixth, and the artillery somewhat more than 
one-seventh. In the French army these proportions are a trifle 
greater. With an active army in the field, the proportion of cav- 
alry would probably be considerably greater, for large numbers of 
infantry and artillery are often held in garrison or on the lines of 
communication, while the cavalry is almost entirely at the front. 
* %* * When the Germans entered France in 1870, their cavalry 
constituted between one-ninth and one-eighth of their entire 
strength, the three German armies (aggregating 447,000 men) 
containing 336 squadrons. On the subject of the proper proportion 
of cavalry, HoHENLOHE says: ‘Considering the great importance 
of the possession of a large mass of cavalry, and the immense ad- 
vantage which a superior force of cavalry will give us at once over 
the enemy, in that it will blindfold him and open our eyes, will 
shut him in closely and give us all the freedom, and will tie his 
hands while it will assist us to strike, we cannot have too many 
cavalry.’ 

“The answer to the question is, therefore, simple: We must 
have as many regiments of cavalry as possible. 

‘With us the proportion should be such as to enable our cavalry 
speedily to overwhelm any to which it may be opposed, whatever 
the proportion may be to the other arms. The extended use that 
may be made of cavalry in raids and in dismounted fighting would 
render it much easier to have the proportion too small than too 
large.” (Wagner’s “Organization and Tactics,” pp. 14-16.) 


JOMINI says that in an open country the cavalry should be one- 
sixth, in mountainous country one-tenth the whole strength. 
Duparcg places the proportion at from one-tenth to one-fifth of 
the strength of the infantry. HALLEcK says that it should be one- 
fourth to one-sixth the number of infantry. 
Let us then take one-tenth, or the very lowest proportion per- 
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missible consistent with sound principles of organization, and note 
how this compares with our latest published returns of the army 
and militia, which are as follows: 








DESCRIPTION. Cavalry. | Infantry, | Artillery. 





Regular Army 14,002 4,308 
WP EKe es pess ste acess sacestsiesvasbessecctsses~ sCatsisscesx saseacacabes 100,433 
Cadet Corps capable of performing military duty 23,723 


11,572 | 138,158 








The infantry force available being 138,158, the proper number 
of cavalry—taking one-tenth, or the very lowest proportion 
allowable—should be 13,815. To muster only 11,572 we have been 
obliged to include 4,968 militia cavalry, but a very small proportion 
of whose troopers own their horses, these being hired when required 
for drills, street parades and encampments. 

It must be apparent to the merest novice in military matters 
that a large proportion of such cavalry must be unprepared for 
turning out on short notice for hard active service; however, for 
the sake of argument, we include them, and make the very violent 
assumption that every one of them is what the country at the 


opening of hostilities will require, viz: highly trained troopers, 
thoroughly skilled in the use of all their arms, and mounted on 
horses broken to stand fire, and accustomed to the conditions of 
field service. 


The returns from which the above figures have been taken are 
varying constantly, but they indicate that under the conditions 
named that the cavalry of the regular army should be not far from 
9,000 men. With the above data, the exact number would be: 
13,815 — 4,968 = 8,847. 

There are reasons for believing that when the later and more 
accurate returns are received that the number of militia cavalry 
will be less than that given above, and calling for a corresponding 
increase in regular cavalry, and we will accordingly assume 9,240 
for this force, this being the number contemplated by the organiza- 
tion to be proposed, and all must admit that this is as small as the 
regular cavalry force should be, having due regard to the funda- 
mental principles of organization above quoted. 

This force should be organized into regiments and troops to 
meet the conditions of service as they exist in this country, and 
afford the best facilities for keeping the troops up to the maximum 
degree of efficiency. 
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The skeletonizing of two troops in each regiment has been un- 
sparingly criticised, but it would seem that the critics have lost 
sight of the growing demand for the services of line officers for 
duties which detach them from their regiments. 

The army is supported by the people, and if they demand—as 
they certainly do through their representatives—the services of 
officers at colleges, for militia duty, etc., it behooves us to accede, 
and to so shape our peace organization that this condition of affairs 
may be met; hence far fronr restoring our skeleton troops, it is pro- 
posed in time of peace that one squadron in each regiment be 
skeletonized, and that the number of regiments be increased to 
twelve in order to still retain about 100 active troops. 

Since the abandonment of the plan of having cavalry recruits 
trained at the general depot at Jefferson Barracks, and the general 
adoption of the regimental recruiting system, the necessity is more 
apparent of having a depot troop in each regiment, in which, as far 
as practicable, all regimental recruits and horses should be given a 
thorough course of drill before being sent to the active troops. 

One troop of the skeleton squadron should, therefore, be desig- 
nated as the depot troop of the regiment, and for the purposes above 
indicated be provided with the full complement of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, trumpeters, farriers or blacksmiths, saddler, and 
ten well instructed privates. 

The thirty-six skeleton troops (three in each regiment) will 
permit the detail of 108 company officers away from their regi- 
ments, and still retain a full complement of officers on duty with 
the active and depot troops. There are now nearly 100 troop offi- 
cers absent from their regiments, and the demand for officers is 
constantly increasing. 

One major can be dropped so long as the third squadron remains 
a skeleton organization. The adjutant and quartermaster should be 
selected from the company officers of the skeleton troops; the 
former from the captains, the latter from the lieutenants. 

When one or more of the skeleton troops are filled, the President 
should have power to appoint an additional major, and an addi- 
tional captain as adjutant, and an additional lieutenant as quarter- 
master. 

The law to carry out all this would have to be framed somewhat 
as follows: 

“Section 1. That the cavalry arm of the service shall consist 
of twelve regiments of cavalry, each to consist of one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, two majors, one adjutant, one quartermaster, two 
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veterinary surgeons at the pay of $100.00 per month each, one ser- 
geant-major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one chief musician, one 
chief trumpeter, one saddler sergeant, one farrier sergeant, and 
three squadrons. 

“Seo. 2. That each squadron shall consist of four troops; two 
squadrons to consist of active troops, the third squadron to consist 
of three skeleton troops and one troop to be designated the depct 
troop. 

“Sec. 3. That each active troop shall consist of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, trumpeters, farriers or blacksmiths, 
saddler and wagoner, now provided for by law, and seventy-one 
privates. 

“Seo. 4, That each skeleton troop shall consist of one captain, 
one first lieutenant and one second lieutenant. 

“Sec. 5. That each depot troop shall consist of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, trumpeters, farriers or blacksmiths, saddler 
and wagoner, now provided for by law, and ten well instructed 
privates; Provided, That the skeleton and depot troops may be 
filled to the full complement of enlisted men when, in the discretion 
ot the President, the interests of the country make it desirable. 

“Sec. 6. That the adjutant and quartermaster shall be selected 
from the officers of the skeleton troops; Provided, That when one 
or more of the skeleton troops be filled, the President may appoint 
one additional major, one additional captain as adjutant, one addi- 
tional lieutenant as quartermaster. 

“Sec. 7. That all recruits and horses for the regiment shall, as 
far as practicable, be assigned to the depot troop, and thoroughly 
drilled before being assigned to the active troops. 

“Sec. 8. That in time of war the skeleton squadron shall be 
filled, and all troops of the regiment may, in the discretion of the 
President, be increased in strength to 100 enlisted men each.” 


While the total number of active troops is left about tbe same as 
now (the present number being 100, and the proposed organization 
providing for ninety-six active and twelve depot troops —total, 108), 
the strength and efficiency of each is very greatly increased. It 
should be borne in mind that it requires the same number of offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers and artificers for a troop containing 
seventy-one privates as for one containing but thirty or forty. 

Small troops are the béte noir of troop commanders, for let the 
orders requiring attendance on drills be ever so strict, experience 
shows that a certain percentage of absentees must always be allowed 
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for on account of sickness, detached duty, guard, cook, stable orderly, 
room orderly or non-commissioned officer in charge of quarters, and 
actual vacancies in the troop, so that in years past when the maxi- 
mum strength has been sixty men (non-commissioned officers and 
all) to the troop, forty men or less is the number in ranks at drill. 
The proportion of absentees, therefore, is less in large troops, and 
if it be the aim to secure the highest efficiency at the least cost, 
these are the most economical. 

The drill regulations very properly provide for large troops only, 
and unless the number of privates is fixed at about seventy-one, we 
will continue drilling and training our men in time of peace in exer- 
cises essentially different from those used in war—a waste of energy 
in time of peace and an invitation to failure and disaster in time of 
war. Seventy one is selected as the maximum number of privates 
for a troop in time of peace, for with this number, if every officer 
and man be present in ranks, it gives us a normal troop of four 
platoons of twenty files front each—troop front, eighty men. 

As in time of war the cavalry must be the very first to be brought 
into action for the purpose of raiding an enemy’s country, cutting 
his communications, striking at vulnerable points before be has had 
time to place them in a state of defense, and subsequently to act as 
the eyes and ears of the main army, and thoroughly screening its 
movements from the observation of the enemy, it would seem that 
we should have at least about one hundred troops which will be at 
all times in the highest state of efficiency and ready to take the 
field for an active campaign on twenty-four hours’ notice. If ninety- 
six active troops be not sufficient, more regiments organized on these 
lines will give the desired number. 

It requires at least four times as long to make a fairly efficient 
cavalryman as it does an infantrym an of like degree of efficiency. 

The training of men can be hastened by drilling them for five or 
six hours each day, combined with all the oral instruction which 
they are able to digest and retain; intelligent, active recruits under 
such conditions can be taught the elements at least of their military 
duties, and will make fair soldiers in a surprisingly short time; but 
with the horse it is quite different, for he is a creature of one idea, 
learns slowly, and his instruction cannot be pushed beyond a cer- 
tain rate of speed, so that while small companies of infantry may 
be suddenly recruited up to one hundred men each, and by dint of 
hard work be soon in a condition to take the field, the same cannot 
be said of the cavalry. The cavalryman may get along fairly well, 
although he has three arms in which to become proficient to the 
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infantryman’s one, but his horse will learn about a certain amount 
each day and no more. 

We are not a nation of horsemen, and so few horses are bred for 
riding purposes that it is not by any means always easy to secure 
suitable remounts for our present small troops. 

The lack of good cavalry in the first years of the War of 1861-65 
was a disadvantage keenly felt in the North, and vigorously com- 
plained of, while the South had the advantage of the moral etfect 
produced by a few such organizations as the Black Horse Cavalry, 
which carried terror with them wherever they went. These men 
were fine horsemen, well mounted, and their excellent personnel and 
fine mounts offset in a measure their lack of training. Their reputa- 
tion was such that we would have required several times their 
number of indifferent cavalry to counteract the effect which their 
real or supposed fighting capacity produced on our raw troops. 
“Unseen, but apprehended danger causes more feeling than any 
amount of real danger which is seen.” (SHERMAN.) 

A troop of cavalry which is allowed, in time of peace, to run 
down in numbers, and therefore efficiency, and which just before 
hostilities commence is largely increased, does not have its marching 
and fighting capacity correspondingly augmented, but the raw 
material acts in a measure, like so many weak links in a chain, and 
tends to retard and weaken rather than to strengthen the whole. 

As to the practicability of suddenly enlarging small troops at 
the commencement of hostilities, the writer begs to relate his own 
experience: 

In September, 1890, I assumed command of my troop at Fort 
Assinniboine, Mont., after a tour of detached service. We had forty 
men, and less than that number of serviceable horses, for good 
recruits that year seemed to be scarce, and horses more so. Soon 
we began to hear of rumors of “ghost dances” on various Indian 
reservations, but we were so far distant from these disturbances 
that we had little hope of being called out. We were accordingly 
agreeably surprised at being directed to “hold ourselves in readi- 
ness,” and more so when the three Assinniboine troops were ordered 
to Keogh, arriving there by rail about December Ist, meeting other 
troops of the regiment there at the same time. The troops were 
good as far as they went, but they were too small, being only about 
forty men each. This the War Department endeavored at once to 
remedy by sending to each troop some twenty-five raw recruits, and 
the same number of green, and more or less unbroken horses, some 
of which apparently had never been saddled, while to increase our 
difficulties, the temperature dropped to ten below zero. 
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We were in camp training recruits and breaking horses for an 
entire month, a much longer time than we should probably have 
for preparation in the event of war. At the end of this time we 
were ordered to march to the Little Missouri River, and broke camp 
just at the close of a blizzard. 

Encumbered with arms and accoutrements, and bundled up in 
their stiff, heavy buffalo overcoats, it was all that some of the men 
could do to mount their green horses, but they got there somehow, 
and I had before me a troop (?) of sixty-seven men; that is, I had 
that number when the “mount” was sounded. I only had sixty-six 
when the tail of the column a few minutes later left the post, for one 
of the new horses, driven frantic by new sights, sounds and condi- 
tions, pranced around until slipping on the ice, he fell and broke 
his leg and had to be shot. 

On the ten days’ march which followed many of the men mounted 
on green horses were compelled to remain in their saddles at the 
regular halts, due to the difficulty of mounting their green unbroken 
horses. 

Such was the condition of some at least of the troops which were 
sent out to intercept the Sioux, whose merits as irregular cavalry 
needs no commendation here. 

There may be practical cavalry officers who think it judicious, 
economical, and all that sort of thing, to keep up a well drilled 
nucleus of a troop consisting of about forty or fifty men and horses 
and trust to doing effective work by doubling their strength by re- 
cruiting when hostilities commence, but if so, they have not been 
heard from. 

As well might the fire department of a great city keep at each- 
engine house two-thirds the proper complement of men and horses, 
and trust to hiring the other third after a fire alarm has been 
sounded. 

We have said above that it is proposed to drop one major. This 
is suggested only with great reluctance, for it retards promotion not 
a little, but while there are but two active squadrons, three majors 
are not a necessity; but what 7s a necessity, however, is some pro- 
vision of law which will insure us having in command of regiments, 
squadrons and troops in time of peace, men who are physically able 
to lead them in active campaign, in raids conducted to the limit of 
endurance of young men and good horses, and hence we ask for 
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GRADED COMPULSORY RETIREMENT. 


A serious defect in our cavalry service is that of having in com- 
mand of regiments, squadrons and troops, men who have long since 
passed the prime of life. 

The cavalry arm, more than any other, absolutely demands for 
its efficiency that its officers be in prime physical condition. 

A squadron commander or a captain whose physical condition is 
below that of the average of his squadron or troop, will, inevitabiy, 
in field service, retard his entire command, and so far as the expen- 
diture of energy (and therefore effectiveness) is concerned, he keeps 
his entire command down to his own pace. 

There are few who are familiar with the requirements of the 
mounted service but who will admit that a colonel of cavalry who 
has arrived at the age of sixty-two is too old to command a regi- 
ment in the field where vigorous action is required. 

Likewise the cases are rare where majors who have passed the 
age of fifty-four are capable of as bard service as the average men 
of their squadrons, while any captain who has served in the subor- 
dinate position of company officer until he has arrived at the age 
of fifty, is too old to be placed in command of a squadron. 

The necessity of having in the various grades in the cavalry 
arm officers who are relatively younger than in other arms, is dis- 
tinctly recognized in foreign services by the regulations governing 
retirements and promotions. 

Experience proves that officers who served exclusively in subor- 
dinate positions until past the prime of life, are apt to be timid and 
unwilling to take the responsibilities which necessarily go with the 
higher grades, when finally promoted to them. Hence, a healthy 
flow of promotion should be looked upon as a necessity for the gov- 
ernment rather than as a reward for the individual. 

These officers, however, while past their physical prime, are, in 
very many cases, still capable of performing most excellent service 
on duty requiring less physical energy, and it is therefore proposed 
to employ them in the places of younger officers now on duty with 
the militia, at colleges and schools, and on other similar duty. The 
demand for the services of officers for duty of this character is con- 
stantly increasing, and by this means these demands may be met 
while the efficiency of the cavalry arm will be greatly increased. 


To meet this the following is suggested : 


“Section 1. That any colonel of cavalry arriving at the age of 
sixty-two years shall be retired; any lieutenant-colonel of cavalry 
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arriving at the age of fifty-eight years shall be retired; any major of 
cavalry arriving at the age of fifty-four years shall be retired; any 
captain of cavalry arriving at the age of fifty years shall be retired ; 
and any first lieutenant of cavalry arriving at the age of forty six 
years shall be retired; Provided, That the retirement of colonels of 
cavalry provided for by this act shall take place at once on its 
passage, and of all other officers within six months after its passage; 
and Provided, further, That all retirements made in pursuance of this 
act shall be in addition to the limited list of 400 now provided for 
by law. 

“Sec. 2. That all officers retired under the provisions of Section 1 
of this act, shall, upon retirement, be examined by boards similar 
in composition, modes of procedure, and with powers similar to 
those vested in the retiring boards now provided for by law, which 
shall determine in each case whether the officer retired is capable 
of performing duties other than those incident to active field service. 

“Sec. 3. That all officers found, as provided in Section 2 of this 
act, to be capable of performing duties other than those incident to 
active field service, shall be liable to detail for duty with the militia 
of the several States, for duty as professors of military science and 
tactics at institutions of learning as now provided for by law for 
officers on the active list, and for such other like duties as they may 
be adjudged capable of performing; Provided, That while so 
serving, retired officers shall receive the full pay and allowances of 
their respective grades; but shall not be entitled to promotion.” 






























The following table shows the age at which retirement becomes 
compulsory for officers of all arms in several foreign armies: 















































OFFICERS. France. | Roumania, Italy. England. 
TE ce Oe le Pep ee eee 48 5 
SOMNIMSIIR ooo ious, Ccpnnane let asec wiaces sesuscescce 53 50 50 45 
Major Battalion Commanders . see 56 54 53 48 
Lieutenant-Colonels.. eT ee 58 56 56 55 
SUMMER eres caso reb es ae ses nucecsicvnen cess 60 58 58 57 
Brigadier-Generals. poidescst nec obs: Saeeesne 62 WER. Aes eeve wes Fsllieveaenlenescs 
Division Generals....... Vache Sbasen ampeeese *65 65 ae eee 
Corps Commandets...............006 csseeeee rs eco 66 re eee 









*Uniess they have commanded an army in the field. 
+ Major-Generals. 
t Lieutenant Generals. 
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The following, taken from the Militaer Wochenblatt of April 4, 
1896, shows the average age of cavalry officers in foreign services 
at promotion to the grades of major, lieutenant-colonel, colonel, 
brigadier and division general : 








GERMANY. ITALY. | Russia. FRANCE, 





OFFICERS. 


Mos, | Yeare. | Mos. | Years. 








44 
Lieutenant-Colonel...... 48 
subeeneds 49 
Brigadier-General 52 
Division General ‘ } 56 59 























All this, it is true, means increased expense; but it may be 
urged that so long as the cavalry of the regular army is to be a . 
model for that of the militia, as well as for the volunteers in time 
of war, no moderate increase of expense should stand in the way 
of making that model as perfect as possible. One hundred troops 
is a very small cavalry force for a country of 70,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, and for this very reason they should be second to none in 
point of excellence, and be always ready for hard active service. 
Can we consider ourselves prepared when if suddenly called out for 
raiding requiring hard riding and severe exposure we should be 
obliged to leave behind one-third of our field officers and many of 
our captains, throwing new responsibilities at exactly the wrong 
time on younger men who are unused to command? 

As to the increase in number of officers on the retired list, it 
should be remembered that one hundred or more additional retired 
officers performing duty at schools and colleges and with the militia, 
and where they are doing something for the country, will not 
jeopardize the retired list half as much as ten retired officers who 
are idle, yet to all appearances capable of earning a living. 

Retired officers who are comparatively young, and who, though 
unfit for active service, are yet capable of performing light duty, are 
a constant menace to the retired list, which is a creation of compara- 
tively recent years, and whose beneficiaries are better paid than any 
other army in the world. When the veterans of the last war have 
passed away, and the retired list is composed of officers whose dis- 
abilities have been incurred in service in time of peace, it will be 
looked on with less favor than now, and the employment of retired 
officers under sixty-four years of age on light dismounted duty, 
when they are capable of performing such, might well be extended 
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to officers of all arms; but we pass that, as it has been our intention 
to discnss only those retired from the cavalry arm of the service. 

The writer is far from thinking that the plan above outlined is 
the only one worthy of consideration; but these ideas are thrown 
out with a view to exciting discussion among cavalry officers who, 
it is to be hoped, will present their views on this subject through 
the pages of the CavaLtry JourNnAL. The necessities of our branch 
of the service seem to be glaring enough—is it not high time that 
we were discussing measures to remedy our weaknesses ? 


DISCUSSION. 


Major-General WesLey Merritt, U.S. A.: 

Perfection in army organization in all armies is the result of 
evolution, “a survival of the fittest,” as it were, and of no part of 
any organization of any army can tiis be more truthfully saia than 
of the cavalry of the army of the United States. The experience 
of the cavalry in the Civil War left little to be learned by cavalry 
organizations, and less to be desired in the way of reorganization. 
Any scheme for change arouses the suspicion at once that an indi- 
vidual want on the part of the proposer of the scheme, rather than 
a crying necessity for the reorganization of the arm of the service 
for its good, is at the bottom of the proposition. While I do not 
mean to impugn the motives of the writer of the article in question, 
the answer to the inquiry as to whether it is not possible to cure 
all the defects imputed by him to our cavalry system without 
resorting to acts of Congress must go far towards fixing the purpose. 

The cavalry hitherto has maintained a reserve on such questions 
which is worthy of emulation and endurance. Certainly the result 
of attempts to improve their organizations on the part of the in- 
fantry and artillery do not invite cavalry officers to an attempt for 
a change. The cavalry up to this time have been united; why 
divide them? The good which might result to the few by the 
changes suggested would be more than counterbalanced by injuries, 
real or fancied, to the many. Any proposition for change would 
create endless discussion. As an officer not without experience in 
the cavalry arm of the service, my advice to all officers of the arm 
is to let “well enough alone,” and to avoid all discussions which 
must certainly result in dissensions and divisions, and possibly in 
changes which might and must contain “ills that we know not of.” 

It is not apparent to my mind that good will result to the cav- 
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alry service by the changes in the way of increase suggested by 
Lieutenant Brown. By his own showing he does not materially 
increase the active organizations, or the number of men in them. 
What, according to our present regulations, is to prevent the cav- 
alry numbering 9,000 men if necessary? The defects that Lieutenant 
Brown complains of in our present organization is the result of not 
keeping our troops full rather than any other apparent defect. 

The abandonment of the plan of having cavalry recruits trained 
at the general depot at Jefferson Barracks was something that met 
with favor by each cavalry troop commander. All captains as well 
as lieutenants would rather train their own men and horses than 
have it done imperfectly at some rendezvous, therefore the troop of 
the skeleton squadron proposed would be objectionable to my mind 
in the eyes of most cavalry officers. 

The proposition of Lieutenant Brown to increase the cavalry by 
the officers of two regiments, would cause a great increase of expense, 
and would be very objectionable upon that account. The argument 
he uses in favor of this in keeping on waiting orders a list of officers, is 
not conclusive. The present arrangement is working satisfactorily. 
There is nothing now in the organization of the cavalry, excepting 
the limit to the number of men in the army, that prevents the troops 
being as large as those proposed by Lieutenant Brown, and a prop- 
osition for that increase will scarcely meet with favor at this time. 
It must be recollected that our present cavalry organization was 
designed to meet the exigencies of an active Indian warfare. Is it 
wise, then, in view of the comparative peace that reigns on our 
frontiers, so far as Indians are concerned, to agitate the subject of 
an increase of cavalry organization ? 

While we may not be a nation of horsemen, there are abundant 
horses in the country, not only for our own cavalry service, but for 
export to foreign armies. I apprehend that Lieutenant Brown is in 
error in complaining of the lack of good cavalry in the first year 
of the War of 1861-65. Our cavalry then was quite as good as it 
was later in the war, but the army being, unfortunately, commanded 
by officers who did not appreciate its uses, the cavalry was not or- 
ganized in large bodies,and consequently was generally outnumbered 
in all the cavalry engagements during the first part of the war. So 
soon as our cavalry was properly organized under General Hooker 
on the plans long pursued by the Confederates, it met with success 
in all its enterprises. 

It is not clear how this reorganization proposed is going to resalt 
in our having larger troops than at present. The experience of 
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Lieutenant Brown with his troop at Fort Assinniboine in 1890 is 
not by any means new, and as long as there is opposition to the in- 
crease of the army beyond its present numbers we have every reason 
to believe such experiences will be repeated in exigencies again to 
come. 

The second proposition of Lieutenant Brown, that there should 
be graded compulsory retirement, is especially objectionable in the 
minds of most men who have seen service in the cavalry. Experience 
in the English army should be a caution to us in adopting anything 
of the kind as our army is now organized. If our present retire- 
ment laws are strictly enforced there is little or nothing to be 
desired in this direction. The great increase in the number of offi- 
cers on the retired list is certainly to be deprecated. Those that are 
now there should be held subject to the orders of the Secretary of 
War, and detailed for college and other civil duties when they are 
fit at all for service. 

On the whole it is clear to my mind that cavalry officers will be 
running a great risk to agitate any phase of the subject of reorgani- 
zation, and my advice to the cavalry arm, in which I take great 
interest, is to let “well enough alone.” 


Brigadier-General James W. Forsytu, U.S. Army: 

As I have left the cavalry, and am soon to retire from the service, 
I dislike to express for publication any opinions on a subject which 
concerns so intimately the personal interests of all cavalry officers 
as does that of graded retirements. The remaining propositions 
advocated by Lieutenant Brown I sce no objection to, and believe 
the service would be benefited by having them carried out, except 
possibly the reduction of the number of majors in time of peace. 
This would somewhat retard promotion, and as promotion is now 
detrimentally slow, I do not think anything which tends to make it 
slower would be a step in the right direction. 


Colonel J. K. Mizner, Tenth Cavalry: 

The delay in answering bas been due to the press of official mat- 
ters and the difficulty of arriving at a concensus of opinion. 

All officers are opposed to graded retirements; retirements bet- 
ter be left as they are. 

The majority of officers are in favor of pushing some legislation 
favoring the cavalry. The legislation you suggest, would, I think, 
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find as many advocates as any other. Some object to any skeleton 
organizations, as menacing our existence in times of peace, and 
having to be filled with recruits in time of war. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Guy V. Henry, Third Cavalry: 

I am of the opinion that our organization is good enough, and 
should not be interfered with, except that if two troops are skele- 
tonized, the men (privates) should be given to the other troops. 
The non-commissioned officers of the skeleton troops at headquar- 
ters of the regiment could be utilized to drill recruits for at least 
thirty days before being sent to troops. The strength of active 
troops should be at least seventy —better results are attained by a 
large than a small number of men at drill. 

As to retirements, age is not the index at all times of efficiency 
or activity, but that fixed at sixty-four for all is considered best. 
Some colonels at sixty-four may be still active, while others at a 
much less age are not. 

If officers who are incapable for active duty were retired, slow- 
ness of promotion would disappear. By active duty is meant not 
only field service, but as well the daily drills and exercises pertain- 
ing to each position—whether captain with his troop, major or 
lieutenant-colonel with their squadrons, or colonel with his regi- 
ment. In foreign services, officers from general down participate 
in all drills required in their positions, and this is not neglected, 
and each is kept in good physical and mental condition for all re- 
quirements of duty. With us, the above is the exception, and if all 
those who have been reported, or should be by authority, for indif- 
ference or inactivity, were retired, we would have a flow of promo- 
tion without legislation. 

’Tis a good rule to let well enough alone, except to weed out 
those who are not up to the standard of efficiency in all the re- 
quirements of the service. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 8. B. M. Youne, Fourth Cavalry: 

Such articles as this, while they no doubt are the honest convic- 
tions of the author, arrived at after due study, research and thought, 
have in the past contributed their mite to the defeat of good and 
seemingly wholesome legislation for the benefit of the army entire. 

I have no desire to enter into a criticism of the paper, but I do 
think that the apparent discontent manifested at times in the columns 
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of army papers and magazines by officers in their own particular 
branches of the service, and the desire to gain advancement through 
legislation for their respective arms on certain lines, without ¢on- 
sidering the necessity of employing similar means to the other 
arms, gives color to the impression that obtains in our legislative 
halls, that every bill introduced proposing any material changes in 
the organization of a particular arm and the laws governing it is 
drawn for the benefit of «a class rather than the army. 

My experience prevents my concurrence in the proposed reor- 
ganization, and also the suggestion of graded retirements. 

In reading Lieutenant Brown’s paper I find two very bold state- 
ments which are not founded on any tacts within my knowledge or 
experience; and to omit any reference to them would be equivalent 
to an admission that they are facts. Assuming a force of 9,240 
cavalry, Lieutenant Brown says: “This force should be organized 
into regiments and troops to meet the conditions of the service as 
they exist in this country.” This plainly infers that our present 
organization in the cavalry does not meet these conditions. 

The fact is, the conditions of service, as they exist in this - 
country, have been met and fulfilled in every particular by our 
present organization. 

The small matter of the drill regulations providing for large 
troops is easily remedied. Our organizations are at present on a 
peace standard, capable of expansion to double their strength at the 
approach of war, but any officers who saw active service in our last 
war know that after one short, sharp campaign a troop commander 
who started in one hundred strong was in big luck if he could 
muster forty men in ranks; but we felt no trouble with the drill 
regulations on that account, and Lieutenant Brown cannot assume 
the present drill regulations a condition the present organization 
has failed to meet. The present organizatian differs from that of 
the war only in having four troops instead of two in a squadron, 
and in single rank instead of double rank formation. 

Again, Lieutenant Brown says: ‘“ We will continue drilling and 
training our men in time of peace in exercises essentially different 
from those used in time of war—a waste of energy in time of peace 
and an invitation to failure and disaster in time of war.” 

I cannot imagine where Lieutenant Brown has been serving the 
past six years, that his observation would permit him to make such 
statements. The troops in the department where I have been serv- 
ing the past three years have been trained and instructed regularly 
for actual war as faithfully and thoroughly as our champion prize 
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fighters before they step into the ring to make the battles of their 
lives. 

To begin with, our recruits are put through the setting up: drill 
and a course in the gymnasium to supple and shape them up and 
give them agility and celerity of movement; they are taught the 
facings and steps, etc., use of their arms and how to handle them; 
how to ride fearlessly and how to manage and train their horses, 
etc.; instructed in squad, troop and squadron movements, individual 
movements, in extended order, long and rapid marches, and all 
kinds of battle exercises and mimic warfare (using blank ammuni- 
tion) in connection with all other arms of the service, including the 
practical working of the hospital corps, besides signalling with flag, 
torch and heliograph; in making patrols, secret scouts, topograph- 
ical sketches, placing lines for telegraphic and telephonic communi- 
cation, replacing supply of ammunition; football, baseball, handball, 
polo, running, jumping, wrestling (foot and mounted); boxing and 
fencing are taugbt and encouraged. 

In fact, our army of to-day is drilled and trained in about every- 
thing essential to physical endurance and actual work on the field 
of battle, from the strictest accuracy in troop, squadron and regi- 
mental movements, involution and evolution, where men must forget 


their individuality and act in a body, machine-like, as a tool of de- 
struction in the hands of the engineer and mechanic, down to the 
disordered melee, where every man is to exercise his prowess and 
judgment as a man in himself, by himself, and for his country. 


Captain W. H. Carrer, Sixth Cavalry: 

My personal views are much at variance with those set forth in 
the propositions made by Lieutenant Brown. It isa mistake to 
provide by law that there shall be three squadrons to each regiment, 
and that each squadron shall consist of four troops. These details 
should be provided for by drill reguiations, not acts of Congress. 
Our cavalry went through the Civil War with two troop squadrons. 
The regiment to which I belong participated in the Pine Ridge 
campaign with three squadrons, of three troops each. After the 
first feeling of incongruity is over one is apt to be fascinated with 
the flexibility of a three-troop squadron. The authority to so 
arrange a regiment disposes of any embarrassment as to what the 
lieutenant-colonel should do when all field officers are present, 
which is but seldom the case in active service. 

I am opposed on principle to all skeleton troops. In time of war 
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one or two troops should be designated for service at the regimental 
depot, and should be employed in drilling recruits and horses, to be 
sent to the regiment upon the order of the regimental commander. 

Large troops would be most welcome, but no nation pretends to 
keep its peace organizations at war strength. I have for years 
advocated the plan of dividing a garrison, so that during a portion 
of the year when outdoor drills are practicable one-half the organi- 
zations shall perform all guard, fatigue and other work, while the 
other half attends strictly to drills and other military exercises. 
Ten days under these conditions would produce greater uniformity 
of instruction than many weeks under the present system. 

So long as officers remain in the grade of subaltern after forty 
years of age, it must be expected that all sorts of schemes will be 
devised to bring about a flow of promotion. Of all that can be con- 
jured up, the graded retirement scheme is fraught with the most of 
future evil. Our retirement laws are already liberal, and if it were 
not for the erroneous ideas which have grown up in recent years, 
there would be a brighter outlook for unfortunate lieutenants. I 
refer to the impression which seems to prevail to some extent, that 
when an Officer is recommended to be sent before a board, he must 
be a little “off color,” or his regiment would let bim remain until 
he gets another grade. The retirement of an officer should never 
be regarded as “sending him to Coventry,” but on the contrary, he 
should be congratulated that a generous government grants him so 
liberal a reward for service, and enrolls him on a list which has 
contained, from time to time, the most honored names in our mili- 
tary history. . 

The question of an officer’s retirement should be based entirely 
upon his ability to perform, habitually, all the duties of his grade 
in garrison and field. Examining boards now determine this when 
officers come up for promotion, below the grade of field officer. 
There will be little objection to carrying an officer on the active list 
for a short time when very near his promotion, but there should be 
a limit to sentiment in this direction whenever it is apparent that 
several years must elapse before promotion can reasonably be ex- 
pected. By enforcing the laws now in existence the necessity for 
adding more to the statute book may be avoided. 

A prediction, based upon actual events of recent years, would 
more clearly indicate the possibility of several infantry regiments 
being turned into artillery at no distant date, and the whole influ- 
ence of the cavalry being required to prevent a reduction, rather 
than to secure an increase. Let not the fear of someone else getting 
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more than he deserves lead us into danger pits. Let us rest on the 
proud laurels of past cavalry service, secure in the knowledge that 
if the country’s needs demand more regiments at any time, we are 
preparing now officers who will be competent to organize and com- 
mand them; but until the necessity becomes more apparent let us 
not importune Congress. 


Captain W. D. Beacu, Third Cavalry: 

The subject presented by Lieutenant Brown seems to have been 
carefully considered, and his conclusions as to the proportionate 
number of cavalry our army should contain, can hardly be dis- 
puted. Were it possible to present this subject in such a way that 
the good to the government would overshadow the subject of indi- 
vidual promotion and increased expenses, there might be some hope 
of securing favorable notice. An increase of 2,636 enlisted men to 
the cavalry arm would necessarily mean an increase of the army to 
that extent, for they could not be taken from the other arms of the 
service without crippling them, so that the increase and reorgani- 
zation would of course only be thought of in connection with a 
general reorganization scheme for the whole line of the army. 

As to the necessity for constantly hdving the troop more nearly 
up to its tactical strength, there can be no question. The unwritten 
history of our Indian campaigns, with which all cavalry officers are 
familiar, shows too many instances where the newly arrived recruit 
has been worse than useless; unable to care properly for himself, to 
say nothing of his horse and equipments. 

Now that the likelihood of extensive Indian troubles is becoming 
more and more remote, it is but the part of wisdom to prepare for 
other contingencies, to train our mounted arm in the science of 
long continued and rapid marching, in swimming, and in the 
making of demolitions, in addition to the individual training which 
has now reached such perfection. Much of this can be fairly well 
accomplished with the small troops now at our disposal, butit can be 
much better done with the troops at their maximum strength. As 
Lieutenant Brown states, the cavalry will be the very jirst to be 
brought into action, asin raiding; for that reason it must habitually 
be in a more complete state of preparation than the other arms. It 
is an expensive arm, and for that reason it is very like “saving at 
the spigot” to cramp it by unwise economy, which will surely mar 
its efficiency when the day of trial comes. 

As to the graded compulsory retirement it is believed that the 
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sentiment of those in the army, to say nothing of others, is against 
the scheme. The retired list was created for a wise and generous 
purpose, and is too great a boon to the old and the disabled officer 
to even risk making it unpopular by the scheme proposed. Why 
should a lieutenant become unfitted for his position at forty-six, 
while his captain, who performs practically the same duties, is con- 
sidered fit for four years more? Asa matter of fact there are now 
but two lieutenants of cavalry who have reached that age. 

It is believed that ability to undergo hard field service should 
be the test of an officer’s fitness for the duties of bis grade. When 
that test (which might be incidental to annual field exercises of a 
month’s duration) shows an officer to be physically unfitted for the 
duties of his grade, then retire him, or transfer him to a staff corps 
where his known ability in any particular line could be made of 
benefit to the government. 


First Lieutenant J. F. Bett, Seventh Cavalry: 
That a benefit to the cavalry service would ensue from graded 


retirements is probably true when the balance of advantages alone 
is considered, but because of the resulting increment to the ele- 
ment of chance (already too great) in promotion hardships might 
oftener occur, and officers be forced out whose accumulated expe- 
rience would be a serious loss and invaluable, to even the cavalry 
service, at a time when experience is urgently needed, namely, at 
the outbreak and during the continuance of hostilities. It is un- 
doubtedly true that every day a cavalry officer adds to his age after 
twenty years’ service renders him physically less fit for active cav- 
alry operations, and physical unfitness also sometimes exercises a 
baneful influence on zeal and mental equation which is propor- 
tionate to its own degree. But physical efficiency is influenced 
more by habits than by length of years, as experience (a mental 
function ) is more influenced by intellectual effort than by the mere 
passage of time. 

I think skeletonizing two additional troops would be a good 
thing for the service. It would increase the size of the rest and 
insure the presence of a greater number of officers with the colors— 
two very desirable considerations. The only objection I can possibly 
see thereto is the creation of a condition of affairs which might lead 
an ill-informed Congress with economical tendencies to conclude 
that there were a lot of useless cavalry officers in the service, causing 
needless expense, and thus result in a reduction of the cavalry arm. 
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The provision reducing the number of majors by one and first 
lieutenants by two in time of peace would slightly retard promotion 
in the lower grades, but it is undoubtedly in the interests of economy, 
and this proposition is entitled to the credit of being unique in this 
regard, for I have never before seen one made that would sacrifice 
(through motives of economy) any of the interests of officers. If 
we want to secure beneficial legislation, however, it behooves us to 
show that care for our own interests is not the only inspiration of 
our efforts. 

I also approve the proposition to have the adjutant a captain, 
and the quartermaster a lieutenant, because I have always felt that 
the confidential assistant and mouth-piece of the regimental com- 
mander should be an officer of long service with the regiment and 
intimately acquainted with its troop commanders. There is not 
such necessity for these qualifications in the quartermaster, and it is 
preferable that he should be a younger man than a captain is liable 
to be. This is another reasonable proposition in the interests of 
economy. All others I have seen have suggested that the quarter- 
master also bea captain. As graded retirements would undoubtedly 
expedite promotion, we should not be hoggish in our requests and 
also ask for extra captains in time of peace. 

Should there not be something in the bill, however, which would 
preclude the possibility of these three vacancies in regiments (of 
major, captain and first lieutenant) being considered in the light of 
original vacancies, admitting the appointment of men not belonging 
to the cavalry arm at the time they are filled? In other words, 
should it not be provided that these vacancies should be filled by 
the appointment of officers in the regular line of promotion in the 
cavalry arm? 





NIGHT OPERATIONS. 


By SECOND LIEUTENANT E. L. PHILLIPS, SIXTH CAVALRY. 


RDINARY history makes little mention of the night operations 
of war. <A few battles have been fought by night, but they 
have been so rare and so exceptional in character as to be almost 
lost to view. Purely military history is but little less deficient in 
this respect. The few typical night attacks are described quite fully, 
but the work done under cover of night in the course of the ordi- 
nary campaign is dismissed with the briefest mention, if, indeed, it 
is not overlooked entirely. Even writers on the art of war often 
omit to give the subject a full and systematic discussion. Without 
further investigation, therefore, one might readily conclude that 
night was simply a period of inactivity and slumber for armies in 
the field, as for other men, and, accordingly, a subject to be briefly 
dismissed as unworthy of serious consideration. 

Not so, however. History omits much that occurs by night, as 
it omits many other technical details, which have no attraction for 
the general reader. Writers on military art omit to treat of the 
subject, except casually and in connection with other matters, partly 
because of this dearth of historical material, and partly because 
theirs is a svience of rules and generalizations deduced from the 
similar experiences of war, whereas night operations alone are so 
multifold and so various, so dependent upon exceptional circum- 
stances, or the exceptional genius of a commander, as to yield rules 
and generalizations much less readily than ordinary operations by 
day. But it is not to be concluded that the subject is therefore un- 
important. A deeper study will show that every active campaign 
is filled with instances of night work. Under cover of darkness 
the enemy’s lines are penetrated, information of vital importance 
obtained, or possibly officers of high rank are captured. The enemy’s 
outposts are attacked and driven in, arousing his troops to arms, 
disturbing their slumber and shattering their morale. Secret recon- 
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naissances are undertaken. Raids are made upon the enemy’s com- 
munications for the destruction of bridges and depots and trains. A 
bold stratagem made possible by darkness extricates the army from 
a dangerous predicament or entraps the adversary in a similar one. 
Night settles down upon the field at the close of the battle, and by 
morning the defeated army is safely out of reach of the victor. 
Position is taken before dawn for the coming battle. And some- 
times, though rarely, the entire army may be launched upon the 
foe in a general night engagement. 

The enumeration might be extended indefinitely, but the above 
will suffice to give a clue to the importance of the subject of night 
operations. Nor can these be likened to the corresponding move- 
ments by day. Darkness alters every condition of warfare. Troops 
can move with ease, rapidity and precision by day where they 
might be thrown into utter confusion at night. Small alarms are 
exaggerated, and disorders multiply. Marching columns are delayed 
by minor obstacles, and readily go astray. In short, so totally dif- 
ferent are the conditions that any action planned for execution by 
day but attempted at night, or the reverse, must almost unavoidably 
end in disaster. 

The conditions of modern war make the subject even more 
important than ever before. Vast numbers and extreme mobility 
characterize the armies of to-day. Lines of battle are many miles 
in extent, and battles often last several days. During the inter- 
vening nights troops are dispatched to strengthen the portions of 
the line that have been weakened by the fighting of the day before. 
The weak part of the enemy’s line has been discovered, and an 
army corps is brougbt from a distance to support a final assault at 
break of day, while another corps makes a long march for the pur- 
pose of striking the enemy simultaneously upon the flank. In 
short, great activity characterizes both opposing armies, and upon 
the success of these night maneuvers, no less, perhaps, than the 
actual fighting by day, does the ultimate victory or defeat depend. 

The extreme accuracy, long range and rapidity of fire of modern 
weapons have rendered the problem of reaching the enemy’s position 
without utter annihilation an extremely difficult one. Can the 
night attack be resorted to as a solution of the problem? 

And again, the electric search light will unquestionably be an 
important factor in the next war, not only at sea but in land war- 
fare as well. 
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The subject of night operations naturally arranges itself under 
the following heads, which will be discussed in order: 
1. The Night March. 
2. Attack and Defense. 
3. Ambush and Stratagem. 


CHAPTER L* 
THE NIGHT MARCH. 


As logistics is one of the most important of the branches of the 
art of war in general, since nearly all other operations are either 
intimately connected with it, or wholly dependent upon it, so the 
march is at once the most frequent of night operations, and also 
" enters as a very important factor into almost all others. 

The march presents itself for consideration under two distinct 
phases: (1) when distant from the hostile forces, and (2) when 
operating in the presence of the enemy. 

Under ordinary conditions the night has many disadvantages, 
even for a simple march, and hence is not often employed; especially 
is this true when the enemy is distant, and tactical considerations 
therefore do not enter. Nevertheless circumstances may sometimes 
arise which will render the night march advisable, and these will be 
considered. 

One of the most familiar uses of the night march is to avoid the 
excessive heat of day in very warm latitudes, especially in distant 
regions, or where water is scarce. This expedient has frequently 
been adopted by British troops in India and in upper Egypt and 
the Soudan, the troops marching by night and securing the requisite 
rest and sleep by day. Von DER GOLTZ says: “By bright moon- 
shine troops march upon good roads without difficulty almost as 
rapidly as by day, and even under unfavorable circumstances good 
troops have accomplished night marches at all times without detri- 
ment.” And it may be added that many of the disadvantages that 
commonly attend the night march can be obviated in this case, for 
the roads can be deliberately reconnoitered and repaired and marked 
each day for the march of the succeeding night, and the enemy not 
being near, fires and lights can be used freely, both for cooking and 
for lighting and marking the roads. 

When a commander has decided to adopt this experiment, the 

*In the discussion which follows it is presumed that the reader is already familiar with 


the principles of the art of war so far as they relate to the ordinary movements by day, and 
only those characteristics and principles peculiar to night will be considered. 
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first problem that presents itself is to arrange the hours for march- 
ing and for camp duties. A regular schedule should be adopted and 
persistently followed, for this will prevent much needless confusion, 
delay and worry on the part of the troops; and, also, by providing 
a regular system to take the place of their customary habits of life, 
will reduce the fatigue and strain upon the men to a minimum. 

The coolest hours of the twenty-four should be chosen for the 
march. This is the latter part of the night, after the earth and 
atmosphere have become cooled, and the early morning. The best 
arrangement will be to commence the day’s march about 1 o'clock 
A. M., and as marching troops spend about eight hours a day on the 
road, the troops will reach camp about 9 o’clock in the morning, 
before midday heat begins to be felt. This plan offers other im- 
portant advantages also. The march being terminated by daylight, 
the difficulty of going into camp on unknown grounds in the dark 
is obviated. The start will need to be made at night, but this will 
be a comparatively simple matter, the neighboring terrain and 
roads having become familiar in the course of the day. Further- 
more, the last few miles, always the most trying part of the day’s 
march, since the troops are then growing weary, will, under this 
arrangement, be made by daylight. 

If 1 o'clock is adopted as the hour for starting, the reveille should 
be sounded at midnight, or a sufficient time before that hour to en- 
able the troops to feed the animals, strike camp and serve a good 
hot breakfast before marching. The usual halts should be made, as 
when marching by day, with a long halt about 6 A. M. to enable the 
men to rest, ease their packs and eata lunch. The day’s march 
being completed about 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, the troops 
go into camp, feed and groom the animals. and perform such other 
camp duties as usually follow aday’s march. About midday comes 
another good meal, after which the men rest or amuse themselves, 
or erect shade of such material as is available. Few will be able to 
sleep during the heat of the day, but at some hour toward the close 
of the afternoon, say 4 or 5 o’clock, the call to quarters is sounded, 
at which all men are required to retire for the night, under shelter 
if possible. Thenceforward the utmost quiet should be maintained 
throughout camp, until the troops are awakened for the next day’s 
march. 

It is sometimes asserted that if a part of the night is to be de- 
voted to marching it should be the first part, and the reason assigned 
is that the latter part of the night being cooler the men sleep better, 
and therefore their strength and endvrance will be less taxed. But 
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the disadvantages of concluding a day’s march at night have already 
been noted. Furthermore, when men go to sleep at 2 or 3 o'clock 
in the morning, their sleep is scarcely half over when day comes 
on, and the tendency is to cut short the period of rest; whereas, 
soldiers weary with marching will fall asleep readily at 4 or 5 in the 
afternoon, and night coming on they will sleep until midnight, or 
until the hour of reveille, thus getting their full period of sleep. 
And it may be added, that the aim in this use of the night march 
is to preserve the physical vitality of the men by employing the 
best hours of the twenty-four, not in sleeping, but in marching. 
The details of the daily schedule may be varied somewhat 
according to circumstances, but in no event should the troops be 
required to march without first having a good meal. Geieral 
STEWART, conducting a column from Kharti to Khortoum in 1885, 
habitually used the night march, beginning about 2 o’clock A. M. 
Colonel WILson, who accompanied the expedition, commenting upon 
this march, says: “The camels march much better at night, and men 
and camels suffer from the heat when they march by day.” He com- 


plains, however, “that the camels start on empty stomachs, contrary 
to the habit of the beast; that they get neither proper rest nor 
proper food, and that men cannot stand marching from 2 a. M. to 10 


or 11 A. M. with nothing inside them.” 

Having decided upon the daily schedule, it remains for the com- 
mander to adopt such measures as are practicable for rendering the 
march easy and expeditious, and for diminishing the difficulties 
incident to night marching. The road to be marched over each 
night should be traversed the day previous by a detachment of 
cavalry and mounted pioneers, with tools and a good supply of 
lanterns in light wagons. They make all needed repairs to roads 
and bridges, and at all points where the column might go astray in 
the night; they mark the proper direction in some manner previously 
agreed upon; or one or more men may be left to direct the troops 
when they arrive. At fords and all difficult parts of the road fuel 
should be collected, and men left to keep fires burning near by 
during the passage of the column. Lanterns will be useful in 
marking the road when fuel is not available. If the route lies 
through a desert or prairie region where there are no distinct roads 
it may be necessary to use lights throughout to mark the way. 
This can readily be done by keeping small fires burning, or by 
placing lanterns in elevated positions at intervals of a mile or less, 
and in either case one or more men must be left at each point. The 
leading detachment should be accompanied by astaff officer, charged 
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with the duty of selecting a place for the camp, and upon selecting 
a site he awaits there the arrival of the troops. All men and 
detachments left along the route join the rear of the main column 
as it passes, and each day a sufficient number of mounted men are 
sent forward to replace those detached, or the whole force is replaced 
with fresh troops. 

Hot countries are frequently damp and malarial also, and when 
marching through such a district that route should be chosen which 
least exposes the troops to the malarial poison, which is especially 
noxious at night. 

The march will be considerably facilitated by allowing the men 
to open out somewhat, but straggling must be carefully guarded 
against, lest soldiers become lost or desert. During halts the 
men may be permitted to sit or lie beside the road, but none should 
be permitted to go further, especially if the night be dark; and 
when the march is resumed care must be taken to arouse any who 
may have fallen asleep. 

A discussion of the night march as a means of avoiding the heat 
of the day, however, would be incomplete without a caution against 
its too frequent use. By moonlight, or even by bright starlight, 
troops will march nearly as well as by day; but as the conditions 
become less favorable, the difficulties rapidly multiply. It must be 
conceded that day is the natural period for work, and night for 
rest, and that these can not be reversed without some added strain 
upon the strength of the men; hence it is only when the tax upon 
the vitality from excessive heat by day is even greater than that 
caused by night marching, that the latter can consistently be used. 
Such probably will never be the case in the Northern States or 
Canada, and seldom in the Southern States, though in the extreme 
south, or in Mexico, good opportunities may sometimes be offered 
for this use of the night march. 

There are other circumstances, however, that may render the 
night march expedient, even when the enemy is distant, and the 
occurrence of some one or other of these will give rise to its fre- 
quent employment. But the conditions will differ but little from 
those considered in the above discussion, which need not be re- 
peated. The principle there laid down should be applied as far as 
practicable. The most common of these cases will be briefly men- 
tioned, with such additional points as may be peculiar to each. 

Considerations of speed often lead to forced marches, which are 
generally made by increasing the length of time spent upon the 
road. This may be accomplished either by beginning the march 
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before daylight, or by continuing the march into the night. For 
reasons already considered, the former method should always be 
adopted if practicable. 

It will sometimes happen, however, that a command must con- 
tinue its march until after dark in the evening, either in making an 
unexpected forced march, or in order to reach water or a suitable 
camp ground. In such a case, if there is any doubt as to the con- 
dition or direction of the portion of the road to be traversed after 
dark, a mounted detachment should be sent ahead charged with 
duties already described. And generally a mounted detachment of 
considerable size under competent officers should be sent forward 
with directions to gather fuel, and to familiarize themselves with 
the terrain of the camp ground before dark, so as to be able to 
direct the troops upon their arrival. This precaution will be 
especially important when the night is very dark or stormy. 

A most important use of the night march is suggested by Von 
DER GoLTz: “In future wars, when great masses have to be moved 
in small space, several army corps being obliged to follow one road, 
we shall not be able to dispense with night marches.” This is espe- 
cially applicable to our own country, in many parts of which prac- 
ticable parallel roads do not exist in sufficient number to enable a 
vast army to march with a single corps upon each. An army corps 
in column of march, with trains, stretches out a distance of fifteen 
miles, or a full day’s march, and a column which would require two 
or three days to concentrate upon its head would be extremely un- 
wieldy, and also decidedly risky when approaching the enemy. By 
means of the night march, however, the difficulty may be largely 
obviated. A corps can march eight or ten miles, perhaps, and close 
upon its head ina day. Suppose two corps are concentrated near 
each other; at daybreak one corps marches out, the other remaining 
in camp and sleeping through the day. At nightfall the first corps 
has completed its march, closed up, and gone into camp; the second 
marches by night, and morning finds it closed up near the first. 

Again, the column may be shortened as follows: Two corps at 
nightfall are in column of march, one in rear of the other. The 
leading corps moves off the road entire, without closing up, and 
camps or bivouacs; the rear corps now takes up the march over the 
cleared road, and by morning is abreast of the first. The latter 
now moves off the road upon the other side and camps for the day, 
while the first corps takes the road again and marches as before. 
By either method new road is covered only by day, while the second 
permits a full day’s march to be made. If compelled to march more 
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than two corps upon a single road, it may be possible to detach the 
trains temporarily from the leading corps in order to reduce the 
length of column of combatant troops, which may then be supplied 
by a special transportation service of light wagons capable of cov- 
ering twenty-five or thirty miles, or double the distance marched by 
the troops inaday. The troops and supply trains alternate, the one 
taking the road by night, the other by day, and the empty wagons 
not returring, but awaiting the arrival of the main train as the 
march progresses. Other plans can readily be devised, according 
to circumstances, but the combination of the day and night march 
in some similar manner will be indispensable in such cases. 

Another use of the night march is as a means of training troops. 
For reasons that will appear later night operations will surely be 
more extended in future wars than in the past, and it is only by 
frequent marching and maneuvering at night that troops can be- 
come familiar with the appearance of objects under such circum- 
stances, and acquire the coolness and confidence in darkness neces- 
sary to success. This training should be given before the enemy is 
encountered, and should be thoroughly and systematically conducted. 
During its progress the men should be subjected to marching and 
maneuvering under all degrees of darkness and under all conditions 
of terrain, and all forms of surprises should be practiced, lest the 
troops be stampeded at the first cause of alarm when operating in 
the presence of the enemy. 

We will now leave the first and turn to the second phase of the 
present topic. 

When in the presence of the enemy, night marching becomes a 
matter of vastly greater importance, and yet the difficulties are 
greatly multiplied. Fighting is now at hand, and a battle is to be 
won or lost. The strength of the men which we have previously 
husbanded is now to be expended recklessly whenever occasion 
demands. Actual considerations are uppermost; the enemy must 
be forestalled here or baffled there; and the march may have to be 
made regardless of the hour, or the condition of the men, or the 
darkness of the night, or the difficulties of the road, or the dangers 
from encountering enemy’s troops on the way. Fires cannot be 
used, and seldom even lanterns, lest the movement be disclosed to 
the enemy. It will not often be possible to reconnoiter and mark 
the route by day, and not infrequently the movement must be made 
quite off the roads, through woods or over unknown terrain. In 
the darkness men are alert and imaginative, small disorders readily 
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grow into panics, and the sudden onset of a small force of the enemy 
may throw a marching column into utter rout. 

The first great requisite for success is that the troops engaged be 
intelligent, thoroughly disciplined, and specially trained for night 
action as mentioned above. 

By day, good officers may possibly handle indifferent troops, but 
not so at night, when the men must rely largely upon themselves, 
and must know what to do in an emergency, even without orders. 

The Army of the Potomac saw much night service, and the fol- 
lowing incident from a night march of the Second Corps during the 
battles of the Wilderness shows how trained veterans act under 
such circumstances: 

“There were no bugle calls that night. Indeed, I heard no 
music, not even the tap of a drum. Silently the battery rolled off 
of our camp ground. We could hear the solid tread, tread, tread, 
of unseen infantry as they marched by. All around us the air 
hummed and vibrated with life. Murmurs, as of reeds whisper- 
ingly greeting the flowing sea, filled the air. We came to a broad 
road which showed white in the night, and along which the Second 
Corps were streaming at a swinging gait, with their arms at will. 
We turned into the road and marched alongside of these men. * * 
About 2 o’clock in the morning we heard a noise in the forest to 
our right, and then a couple of rifle shots rang out sharply. In- 
stantly the column halted. The infantry faced to the right, and 
crowded close to the cannon. A score of men sprang over the guns 
and dashed through the forest in the direction of the sound we had 
heard. The rifles of the soldiers crowding us were raised to their 
shoulders. 

“<«TLie down! Lie down!’ they whispered to us. ‘Lie down! 
Get out of our line of. fire,’ whispered a soldier, whose eyes blazed 
with excitement, to me and to my comrades. 

“We crouched low around the gun trails and waited. After the 
column halted, [ did not hear an officer give a command.-. The en- 
listed men knew what to do, and did it instantly and without 
orders. It was an impressive sight that I saw above me; two lines 
of veteran infantry, with rifles almost aimed, with set faces and 
blazing eyes, gazing intently into the darkness of a dense forest in 
search of an unseen enemy whom we thought was lurking there. 
So profound was the silence that I could hear my heart beat. Soon 
we heard voices of the skirmishers who had rushed into the woods, 
calling lowly, but distinctly, as they returned: ‘There is nothing 
there. Don’t fire! Don’t fire! We are coming back.’ They ro- 
joined the battle line, which faced into column, and limbering up, 
we resumed the march.” 

The second great requisite for success is that competent guides 
be available to insure the arrival of the troops at their proper desti- 
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nation as planned. Marching columns sometimes go astray with 
serious consequences even by day, and at night the danger is in- 
creased a hundred fold. At the French sortie from Pondicherry in 
1760, made under cover of night, the left column, which should 
have taken the British force in flank and rear, mistook its destina- 
tion, and could not take part in the action before the others had 
been driven back. Again, in the night attack of the Russians on 
Erzeroum in 1877, out of four attacking columns only half of one 
reached its proper position. And numerous similar instances might 
be cited. 

For the innumerable marches of small detachments that take 
place nightly in connection with the outpost and reconnaissance 
services special guides will seldom be available. In such cases it 
will generally devolve upon the officer or non-commissioned officer 
in charge of the party to direct its march. If possible be should 
make by day a reconnaissance in person along the route which he 
intends to follow, and note such landmarks as will enable him to 
recognize his way in the darkness. If a personal reconnaissance is 
impracticable it will generally be possible to get a view of the 
country from some neighboring height, in which case the officer 
should examine the route with a field-glass, and make written notes 
to aid him. For example, he may wish to surprise one of the 
enemy’s pickets at a certain place visible in the distance. He may 
note that there are several forks or cross-roads to be passed. Near 
one is an old stone bridge; here the left-hand road should be taken. 
At another the road divides into three branches at the edge of a 
wood, and the middle branch is the one to be followed; and so on. 
Or if the route lies across country, such notes as the following would 
be taken: Follow along the barbed wire fence half a mile to the 
rail fence running east; follow the rail fence to the edge of the 
woods; skirt the edge of the woods about a mile toward the north 
until the brook is reached; follow the brook down stream to a log 
shanty on the right bank, where there is a lane leading straight to 
the enemy’s advanced post, distant about a mile and a half. These 
notes should be committed to memory, so that no light will be neces- 
sary. In marching, the party will ordinarily be somewhat extended, 
and perfect silence will generally be maintained; the leader, there- 
fore, should have a large white cloth attached to his person by 
which he can be distinguished in the darkness, lest some other 
member be mistaken for him, and part of the party go astray. In 
case of cavalry the leader might be mounted upon a white horse; 
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this, however, might prove a disadvantage when encountering the 
enemy. 

For larger and more important expeditions of this nature, 
especially if the objective point is distant, an effort should be made 
to secure an inhabitant of the country or one of the enemy’s sol- 
diers as a guide, as mentioned below. 

Before setting out every member of the party should be made 
acquainted with the plan to be pursued, and should receive simple 
but explicit instructions as to what to do in the emergencies likely 
to happen. And if there is a possibility of other friendly parties 
being met, all should be provided with a countersign or other means 
whereby they can recognize each other and avoid conflict. 

For the march of the larger bodies of troops that take place in 
connection with tactical operations, reliable guides must invariably 
be provided. There should: be attached to headquarters several 
staff-officers specially qualified for this duty. Attached to General 
WoLSELEY’s staff during the Egyptian campaign was a naval officer, 
Lieutenant Rawson, “a man well accustomed to steer his way by 
the stars, and familiar with the desert from having accompanied Sir 
GARNET in his many wanderings to and fro from Ismailia by night.” 
His services were of inestimable value during the campaign, espe- 
cially in the night march preceding the attack on Tel el Kebir. 

When large columns march by regular roads, the officer detailed 
to conduct the march will often be able to perform this duty with- 
out assistance, depending upon knowledge of the route and terrain, 
previously acquired from a study of the maps, by reconnaissance, 
or otherwise. In important movements, however, too great caution 
cannot be taken, and a guide should always be employed whenever 
practicable, the officer using his own information as a check upon 
the guide. Civilian inhabitants of the neighborhood, peddlers, 
country doctors, livery stable employes, and the like, make the 
best guides, and in the absence of such, prisoners captured from 
the enemy may be employed. Great caution must be exercised in 
case deserters from the enemy be used, lest they be spies and lead 
the column astray. 

The employment and treatment of guides is, in general, the 
same as by day, but greater precautions will be necessary to pre- 
vent deception or escape. Two reliable non-commissioned officers 
should accompany the guide, to whom he should be handcuffed or 
tied. If mounted, his horse should be led by another person. The 
officer in charge, while treating him with due consideration, should 
impress upon him that treachery will call for instant death. But 
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excitement and fear may cause the guide to lead the column astray, 
even when not intending to do so. To guard against this, the 
officer should endeavor to calm his fears, and should question him 
frequently, trying to discover by what means the guide recognizes 
the road. He should also question him as to parts of the road not 
yet reached, and thus see whether his knowledge is real or feigned. 
If the officer himself has no personal knowledge of the roads, two 
guides may be employed independently, the one as a check upon 
the other. 

Much that has gone before applies also here; and since maneu- 
vering will be reserved for consideration under Chapter II, but 
little remains to be said concerning the night march of a column 
in the presence of the enemy. The general formation of the day 
march will be retained, except as necessarily modified by the 
changed conditions. The range of accurate fire at night being com- 
paratively slight, the guards and flankers may be nearer the main 
body than by day, though the greatest vigilance must be main- 
tained. Only in the most open country and on the brightest nights 
could scouts and flankers be able to keep pace in the darkness with 
the main force on the road; generally, therefore, the independent 
patrol system is the only sure protection against ambush or sur- 
prise. A large detachment precedes the regular advance guard 
upon the road, and at intervals of 500 to 1,000 yards along the 
route small parties of say two non-commissioned officers and seven 
men are detached. One man remains on the road; the non-com- 
missioned officers, each with three men, move rapidly out at right 
angles to the road, one on each side, scouting to a distance of one to 
two miles, depending on circumstances. A countersign enables 
them to recognize one another, and a system of signals by means of 
rifle shots enables them to give warning of the presence of the 
enemy. The detachments assemble and join the column on the 
next, or a subsequent day. This system necessitates the permanent 
detachment of twenty-five or thirty men per mile, but this is a 
small number when the additional security is considered. On a 
prolonged raiding expedition, where the men detached would have 
no opportunity of rejoining, this method might prove expensive in 
men, and of course should not be emploved if it can be avoided. 

The entire command should be made acquainted with the nature 
of the operation beforehand, and instructed as to what to do in an 
emergency ; and a watchword to enable friendly troops to recognize 
each other is absolutely indispensable. Marshall Mormorr says: 
“More than once, columns of the same army, during nocturnal 
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operations have been known to take each other for the enemy, and 
to cause much mischief.”” And he mentions an affair of an Austrian 
army under JosepH II., at Karansebes in 1789, when the various 
columns taking each other for the enemy, fired, and more than 
6,000 men were killed or disabled. A strict silence is generally to 
be maintained; loud talking, or giving of orders, and the use of 
bugle or drum should be probibited. Rifles should not be loaded, 
and equipments should be adjusted so as not to rattle. With artil- 
lery and cavalry special measures may be necessary to deaden the 
sound, such as strewing hay over the road, wrapping the wheels 
with straw, and tying sheepskin over the feet of the horses. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





POLO IN- THE ARMY. 


By LIEUTENANT CHARLES D. RHODES, SIXTH CAVALRY. 


THINK most officers must view with pleasure the increasing 

interest in athletic exercises throughout the service. Other 
things being equal, the soldier who takes an active part in out-of- 
door sports will have greater physical endurance than his comrade, 
whose daily voluntary exercise consists in walking a beaten path 
between bis barracks and the post exchange. A sound and healthy 
mind generally accompanies a healthy body, and while there are 
doubtless many exceptions, an active interest in out-of-door life 
will, if it performs no greater work, keep many a man out of mis- 
chief. Thanks to the general orders on the subject during the past 
few years, together with the recent impetus given to athletics at 
West Point, and disseminated by its graduates to all parts of the 
country, a healthy interest in such matters seems roused, which will 
make itself felt in the army of the future: 

To the American who visits England, the general interest taken 
in athletic sports by men of all classes and ages seems truly remark- 
able. It is not the same interest which impels thousands of Ameri- 
cans to sit for hours in the bot sun and witness a game of base ball; 
but rather, that which leads the elderly English gentleman of sixty 
years of age to challenge his son, aged eighteen, to a game of 
cricket, and take genuine pleasure in worsting him. This personal 
interest which our British cousins seem to feel in manly sports has 
undoubtedly made itself felt in moulding the national character of 
the people. Its influence has made a lasting impression on the 
British army and navy, and no small part of the wonderful success 
which has attended the British conquests in two hemispheres, may 
be traced to its presence. 

But while at present our army seems in a way ready to follow 
in the footsteps of the English, there is one striking fact, noticeable 
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to the foreign visitor, and that is that so few of our officers person- 
ally participate in athletic events. The reason isa natural one, and 
I will not enter into a discussion of its causes. I only wish to give 
here a brief description of a game which, for a number of reasons, 
should recommend itself to our officers—the game of polo. 

Even the history of the game is an interesting one, but beyond 
mentioning that it had its origin many centuries ago in Persia, and 
was from there carried to England through officers serving in India, 
I will not enter upon the subject. 

To begin witb, it is not, contrary to popular opinion, an unusu- 
ally expensive game. Outside of the first outlay for a pony, there 
is little expense except for an occasional broken mallet. In fact, in 
many cases, a raw polo pony, costing say not more than fifty dollars, 
if carefully handled in the thorough manner customary to our offi- 
cers, may be sold for many times the original price. The eastern 
demand for trained polo ponies is steadily increasing, and quite a 
number of American ponies are even exported to England. The 
only additional expenses, other than for saddle and bridle, is for 
balls and mallets, the aggregate cost of which varies of course with 
the amount of breakage. The latter depends in a great measure on 
the experience of the player, the quality of the balls and mallets, 
and the roughness of the games played. Willow balls, which are 
the best, may be purchased for about $13.00 a gross, or nine cents 
apiece. Imported mallets, at present the most satisfactory, cost 
about $1.75 apiece. . 

The only limit in regard to the dimensions of ponies is that of 
height, the present limit being 14.1. The qualities to be looked for 
in a polo pony are quickness (both in starting and turning), speed, 
ease of control and intelligence. Many a pony may have great 
speed, but be utterly worthless on account of lack of ability to 
control; for this reason racing ponies are generally poor polo ponies. 
The pony’s intelligence should be such that he will not be afraid of 
the moving ball or swinging mallet (called technically “ball shy” 
and “mallet shy’), and such that in time he will take a personal 
interest in the game. This latter trait, which comes more rapidly 
than one would imagine, is an exceedingly interesting one. Some 
ponies will almost play the game by themselves, inclining to the 
right or left as the ball is.driven obliquely, stopping short from a 
gallop to turn in a new direction, and whirling about so rapidly 
when a stroke is missed as to almost unseat the rider. 

As a great many ponies prove unfit for polo it is always well 
before actual purchase to take the pony on trial for a week or two 
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to see if he possesses polo qualities and instincts. After purchase 
his education should be begun at once, and continued daily; but 
not too long at a time, to avoid his associating the game with a 
remembrance of monotony and fatigue. He should be first practiced 
without a mallet, in turning quickly to the right and left, from both 
a walk and gallop. He should also learn to break promptly from a 
halt to a gallop. The trot should be eliminated as much as possible 
from his polo gaits, as it is desirable that all his movements should 
be executed at a gallop. Next, with the mallet in hand, the pony 
should be brought at a walk close to a ball, and the latter struck 
gently to the front. This should be alternated with the execution 
of right and left moulinets with the mallet, to accustom the pony to 
the presence of the latter close to his head and ears. These exer- 
cises should be continued for some days at a walk, especially if the 
rider is awkward with the mallet, as it is of extreme importance 
to avoid striking the pony in the first lessons. The idea of pain 
should not be associated with the sight of either the ball or mallet. 
As the training progresses the rider may take a slow gallop, and 
practice the different strokes, varying the lesson with sudden stops 
and sharp turns. It is found useful to say “whoa” when bringing 
ponies down to a walk or halt, as an intelligent pony will soon 
understand the meaning of the word, and will slacken the gait 
voluntarily. As soon ‘as the pony has lost fear of ball and mallet 
he should be accustomed to the presence and rough proximity of 
other ponies. It will often be found that he is at first “pony shy,” 
and dislikes rushing into a ‘‘scrimmage”’ for fear of getting hurt. 

The mallet strokes greatly resemble those of the saber exercises. 
Thus the right forward stroke is very much like “against infantry ; 
right parry,” and the left backward stroke like “against infantry; 
left parry.” Similarly the right backward and left forward strokes 
are somewhat like the right and left cuts against infantry. 

To learn to use the mallet, (which should just touch the ground 
as the rider sits erect on the pony), the player should always begin 
with short, easy strokes, delivered with the pony at a walk, until 
the eye accustoms itself to the distance, and the arm gets the swing 
of the mallet. If heavy strokes are attempted at first, the pony’s 
legs will suffer. The stroke most used, the right forward stroke, is 
delivered with the full arm, the first position of the mallet being 
nearly vertical. For the back stroke on the right side, the mallet 
is turned slightly in the hand, so that the mallet-head will be paral- 
lel to the ground when the blow is delivered. The backward and 
forward strokes on the left side are little used, except by expert 
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players, but the side strokes under the pony’s neck and belly will 
be found exceedingly useful in circling the ball to the left in order 
to avoid an opponent. 

It will be found in a short time that in addition to the beneficial 
exercise, due to control of the pony, the muscles of the sabre arm, 
especially those of the wrist, will become highly developed, and 
the eye will be so well able to judge the distance to the ground 
that the splitting of an apple with a saber blade will be compara- 
tively easy. 

Polo may be played by any number of players, up to and includ- 
ing four on aside. A greater number makes the game extremely 
dangerous. Major Sancer has told me that when he accompanied 
General SCHOFIELD to India a number of years ago, they witnessed 
a most spirited contest between teams of English officers and 
natives, each team consisting of some twelve or fifteen men. The 
rivalry between the two bodies of men was so great that the game 
assumed the aspect of alternate cavalry charges and melees. 
Before the natives were finally victorious, one of the latter was 
killed, and several of the English officers seriously injured. 

The polo field is a rectangle about 700x500 feet, with goal posts 
twenty-four feet apart at the middle point of each shorter side. 
The object is, of course, for each team to drive the ball in his oppo- 
nent’s goal. In opening the game, the players designated as Nos. 
1,2 and 3, “line up,” facing each other at the middle of the field. 
Each “back” (or No. 4), plays back of this line in order to guard 
goal. The ball is thrown between the opposing lines and play be- 
gins, counted during three periods of twenty minutes each, with 
five minutes intermission between periods. If the ball goes out at 
the side lines, the teams “line up” at that point, and the ball is 
thrown in as before. If it goes out at either end, but not between 
the goal posts, the ball is placed on the boundary line, and deliber- 
ately knocked into the field by a player of the side whose goal is 
thus menaced. Throughout the game, interference with ponies is a 
feature, giving opportunities for “team work,” and the dangers of 
collisions are reduced to a minimum by forbidding riding at right 
angles to a player at full speed, and by otherwise restricting “foul 
riding” by the imposition of severe penalties. Dangers due to 
ponies falling are further reduced by the use of flat English saddles, 
an arrangement which our cavalry officers have at first found very 
awkward, accustomed as they are to the McClellan saddle. 

When the game is well played it approaches a cavalry melee 
more nearly than anything else could, without the dangers of actual 
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combat; and the daring riding, quick and accurate strokes and 
counter-strokes, the bold interference and ensuing “scrimmage,” 
all tend to keep excitement at the top notch from beginning to end. 

On account of our officers’ well known abilities as “rough 
riders,” together with the opportunities in the West for the pur- 
chase of ponies at a low price, polo should make rapid strides in our 
army within the next few years. The concentration of troops at 
large posts, and the frequent opportunities that our officers will 
have to contend with each other, with rival regimental organiza- 
tions, and with the expert civilian teams, should make polo the 
favorite officers’ game, especially in cavalry regiments. Teams 
have already been formed at Forts Walla Walla, Leavenworth, 
Riley and Myer; and efforts are at present being made to give the 
West Point cadets a knowledge of the game, so that upon gradu- 
ation they may carry the game to their future stations. 

At present the crack civilian teams, with their veteran players 
and superior team work, together with the strings of expensive 
ponies at their command, have proven victorious over the few army 
teams that have played against them. But, possessing as we un- 
doubtedly do, the best riders in the world, and reflecting that polo, 
as an army game, is yet in its infancy, there is every reason to be- 


lieve the time will soon come when our army polo teams will be 
able to hold their own against all comers. 





THE SHELTER TENT FOR CAVALRY. 


By Captain J. G. GALBRAITH, First CAVALRY. 


‘¢FI\ENTS are supplied by the Quartermaster’s Department on 

requisitions approved by commanding generals. The number 
for each regiment, for general and staff officers, etc., will depend to 
a great extent upon the season, climate and nature of service. They 
may be dispensed with if,in the opinion of the commanding general, 
it becomes absolutely necessary.” This quotation is from paragraph 
40 of the “ Regulations for Troops in Campaign.” 

This suggestion of dispensing with tentage leads to some serious 
reflections. We know enough of the value of shelter to hope that 
means may be found of having it available, and that the occasions 
may be few indeed when it will have to be absolutely dispensed 
with. 

We cannot have the wagons always with us, and when we are 
limited to pack-mule transportation we will usually find that rations 
and ammunition are about all that we can load. A mule can pack 
only about one-fifth of the weight which he can pull on wheels. 
Thus it would take ten mules to carry on their backs what a two- 
mule team might haul; so that cavalry, with its appropriate trans- 
portation of pack trains, cannot begin to carry along the amount of 
baggage which may accompany infantry with their customary 
wagons. 

But, worse than this, cavalry on campaign will often find itself 
without any accompanying transportation whatever. In fact, it is 
the recorded experience of officers of infantry that even foot troops 
cannot depend on transportation, and that it is only prudent to 
teach men this fact, and to practice them in taking care of themselves 
in such emergencies. The efficient performance of the duties of 
cavalry in civilized warfare requires that it should be independent 
of wheeled transportation; and the practical limitations on pack- 
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trains will usually preclude the carrying of baggage or full-sized 
tents. 

We are taught that the rear guard should be entirely free from 
impedimenta, if possible, in order that it may, after separation from 
the main body, necessitated by stubborn resistance, close up by 
forced marches. 

Cavalry troops on screening duty, and raiding columns and 
patrols, are very likely to lose sight of any transportation for days 
at a time, and the venturesome character of the work which they 
are expected to perform necessitates great freedom of action. 

The foregoing considerations account for the fact that the cav- 
alryman must use his own horse as a pack animal. Much as this 
necessity is to be regretted, it must be recognized and provided for. 
The trooper on campaign must have with him on his horse a good 
many things in order that he can get along without other trans- 
portation. At the same time, and for obvious reasons, the number 
and weight of the articles so carried must be kept down to the 
lowest possible limit. Without enumerating all of the articles 
with which the saddle is usually packed in our service, our discus- 
sion has special reference to the question whether the shelter tent 
should be one of those articles. Is it of sufficient importance? 
Why not simply bivouac? What is this bivouac, anyway? 

The dictionary defines the bivouac to mean “camping without 
tents or cover,” and in all the annals of wars, we find that the 
bivouac has been quite the customary thing. Its discomforts were 
accepted as unavoidable;. its disastrous effects on the health of the 
troops seem to have been lightly regarded, and we find little men- 
tion of the morale of the troops being lowered or their ardor damp- 
ened by such trifles as loss of sleep, rain-soaked garments or a couch 
of mud. 

“Wrapped in his cloak, with his saddle for a pillow and the blue 
canopy of heaven above him, the soldier dreamt of glory,” sounds 
well, doesn’t it? But try it, and see how enthusiasm will give way 
to depression. Subject your men to unnecessary privations— pri- 
vations that could have been provided against—and see their cour- 
age ooze out at their finger-tips. 

What of the experience of our great Four Years’ War? In the 
first two years our ranks suffered more from exposure and disease 
than from the enemy’s fire. The bivouac was more deadly than the 
bullet. During the last year of that memorable struggle we are 
told that the shelter tent was in general use. Commanders found 
that while wagon trains must be reduced, while baggage had to be 
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cut down, yet shelter there must be, if possible. The dog tent, at 
first despised, forced its way into favor. 

So far as the writer has observed or ascertained, that lesson: of 
the war was soon forgotten, and the shelter tent fell into compara- 
tive disuse and neglect. It may seem hardly credible that an officer 
could serve in the cavalry on our frontiers for nigh a score of years 
without seeing any proper use made of the shelter tent; but it is 
true. 

Within the last two years one troop of cavalry has given the 
shelter tent a fair trial. Before that time, neither the officers nor 
men of this troop appear to have had any adequate comprehension 
of the possibilities of this article of equipment. The old style of 
shelter tent was the one used by us until 1895. As furnished to this 
troop, it was a miserable apology for a tent. The canvas was of the 
strength and quality of flour sacks—little better than a sieve—and 
open at both ends. The shelter half was used as a wrapper for the 
blanket-roll; that was about all it was fit for. Each soldier was 
issued one of these rectangular pieces of canvas, without ropes, 
poles or pins. If it were attempted to use pins, they were driven 
through the edges of the canvas. Forked sticks, when obtainable, 
were relied upon for poles. The lariat could be used in the pitch- 
ing of the tent, to support the ridge; but the lariat should be kept 
available for its legitimate uses. 

The outfit was a sorry makeshift, and very few knew how to put 
it together or set it up. To the young recruit there was nothing 
about this piece of canvas to suggest any availability as a tent, and 
he was not told to so regard it; nor furnished with the means for 
making a tent out of it; nor was his troop taught or required to go 
into camp with shelter tents. 

Young soldiers are careless in matters of health. They do not 
feel, at the time, the ill effects of exposure; and in the glory of 
their youthful vigor they think themselves proof against rheuma- 
tism, colds and fevers. They will not, unless compelled by their 
commander, take the trouble to guard their own health. A recruit 
who has undergone the fatigues of a bard day’s march is in no 
humor to pitch a tent of any sort. He will rather throw himself 
on the ground and sleep. The penalty for this sort of thing is not 
always prompt, but it is sure. 

Who among our cavalry officers has not noticed that so many 
of our cavalry soldiers are broken in health, prematurely gray, 
“skeletons in armor” at forty, when a man should be in his prime? 
How prevalent is rheumatism among troopers of less than twenty 
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years’ service. Try the mounted gymnastics on these fellows, and 
see how stiffened they have become. Yet they are, on many 
accounts, valuable elements in an organization, and in their knowl- 
edge of many field duties and their uncomplaining endurance of 
hardships and unflinching execution of orders they afford an 
example for the “kids,” and teach the latter things that are worth 
knowing, but the details of which are not down in the books nor 
included in the drill, nor taught by the officers. 

Let our aim be to train the younger men to a better care of 
themselves under emergencies. It seems to me a reproach on our 
service that our regulars have not been compelled to learn and 
practice the use of shelter tents, and that they have not been long 
since provided with the improved outfits now available. If the 
necessity and importance had been generally understood and appre- 
ciated, it seems as though the improvements would have been forth- 
coming; but I suppose that most of us (myself included) have 
drifted along, unreflecting and unobservant of these matters, and 
have taken it for granted that these hardships were unavoidable 
incidents of military campaigning. When our troopers have been 
caught out, we have been caught out with them, and sharing their 
discomforts we have not felt to blame, nor has it occurred to us 


that better provision for shelter might have been usually at hand 


and available. 

Soldiers should be regularly taught how to pitch shelter tents, 
and practiced in their use. Cavalry should have them as a part of 
their marching equipment, to be carried on their horses. Even 
when the conditions of climate and nature of service and amount 
and kind of transportation are such as to warrant the use of such 
tents as the improved Sibley, with stoves and pipe, the shelter tent 
outfit should not be left off the saddle. 

The soldier who takes it for granted that the wagons will always 
get into camp will have this delusion rudely dispelled; the cavalry- 
man who has always attached to his saddle the wherewithal for food 
and shelter will have the laugh on the improvident comrade who 
thinks the Lord (or our Uncle SamuEL) will provide; the troops 
practiced in the use of hasty cover (whether against the enemy’s 
musketry or the heaven’s artillery) will have cause to thank their 
officers for such training. 

The shelter tent has recently been greatly improved. The 
soldier is now provided with a really complete and serviceable out- 
fit, comprising poles, pins and fastenings. The jointed pole can be 
readily improved and strengthened by the troop blacksmith. This 
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outfit is not burdensome nor troublesome to carry on the horse. 
The tent affords good shelter to the two persons who carry its es 
It will gain in favor the more it is used. 

At the weekly or Saturday inspections, whenever the troop turns 
out in full marching order, the complete shelter tent outfit should 
form a part of the field equipment, and should be examined, and its 
constant readiness for use insisted upon and maintained; but in 
order that this examination can be made without awkwardness, and 
in such manner as to really find out the practical efficiency of the 
troop, the saddles should be unpacked and the tents pitched for in- 
spection. And this brings us to the necessity of a shelter tent drill 
for cavalry. 

Drill is the teaching and training of soldiers to military duties 
by frequent exercises therein. For the efficient performance of such 
duties preparation is necessary. This preparation should be sys- 
tematic and thorough. Drill implies system, method and repetition. 
Knowledge of military duties does not come to the recruit by intui- 
tion; it must be drilled into him. 

The methods of the drill ground have been extended, of late 
years, to subjects not formerly elucidated in the drill books. We 
have fire drill, and advance guard drill, for instance. It has come 
to be recognized that these duties should not be put off until the 
emergency arises, but should be taught and practiced, and for such 
teaching and practice to be effective, there must be a regular system 
of drill. 

Inspectors now call for these drills, and they also require troops 
to pitch tents and break camp in their presence, and they make 
official report of the time taken in these operations and of the sys- 
tem or lack of system shown. The tents used on these occasions 
are the shelter tents. Now, in order to give a creditable exhibition, 
there must be previous instruction, rehearsal and attention to de- 
tails. These details were not learned in the field or on campaign. 
There the methods were haphazard, the outfit incomplete, the poles 
and pins improvised, and the conditions discouraging. Inspectors 
found that the troops were, in many cases, not prepared, by training 
or equipment, for any satisfactory exhibition of this sort, and that 
the officers did not know any system of practical drill for such an 
event. 

Who has seen any manual for shelter tent drill for cavalry? 
Manuals we have in great variety — manuals of guard duty, manual 
of signaling, manual of field engineering, and all that, but we know 
of no instructions for the shelter tent. The perplexed troop com- 
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mander will not find what he wants in the cavalry drill regulations ; 
the form, not the substance, is there. In paragraph 60 of the little 
book, “Troops in Campaign,” we are told that “the form of camps 
for regiments of cavalry and infantry will be found in the drill regu- 
lations of the several arms.” And in paragraph 59 it is enjoined 
that “troops will encamp in strict military order, ready at any 
moment to form in order of battle or march. The front of the 
camp should be on or near the line of battle, and should be equal 
to the front of the command when deployed in strong battle order.” 

The following is the shelter tent drill as practiced at the inspec- 
tion of a troop of cavalry. To any officer who practices it, various 
modifications will suggest themselves, according to the circumstances 
under which the camp is made or broken. The drill may be had 
near the picket line, usually in position near the troop stables; but 
if the troop has been turned out with field equipment and transpor- 
tation, the field picket rope will be available. The troop being 
mounted and in line, with the troopers’ knees about one foot apart, 
the captain gives the commands for dismounting, without forming 
rank. 

By command of the captain the horses are then unsaddled. 
Zach trooper places his saddle on the ground, about one foot in front 
of his horse’s head. All of his horse equipments and his arms and 
accoutrements are piaced on the saddle, only the halter being left 
on the horse. The captain then directs the troopers to lead for- 
ward and tie up, (the picket line having been stretched about fifteen 
yards to the front of the troop in line). 

The odd numbers (front rank) lead straight forward, cross the 
picket line and turn their horses to the left about, and tie their 
halter straps about seven feet apart. The even numbers follow, 
leading straight forward to the picket line, and tie their horses in 
the intervals between those of the odd numbers. After tying up, 
each trooper walks. back and takes position, standing about one 
foot in rear of his saddle, and awaits orders. 

By command of the captain, (“Unpack your blanket rolls,”) 
each trooper unfastens the straps which secure the roll to the 
cantle, and takes from the roll his shelter-half and jointed pole and 
pins. Without further command the odd numbers face about; each 
odd number takes one step towards his rear rank man and then 
holds the two pieces of shelter tent, while the even number but- 
tons them together (along the ridge only). This done, the two 
men take position facing each other, holding the canvas between 
them, grasping it with the right hand at the ridge, while in the 
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left hand each holds his jointed poles, the upper end of which he 
inserts in his end of the tent, and rests the lower end of the pole on 
the ground, the poles vertical. The poles are then accurately 
aligned toward the guidon. The front poles should be seven feet 
apart, and the ridges perpendicular to the front line of the tents. 

At the command, “ Pitch tents,” the odd numbers hold the tent 
in position, while the even numbers drive all the pins and button 
the rear annexes of the tents. This being completed, each trooper 
takes position about one foot to the right of bis saddle, standing in 
the position of the soldier, facing to the front, and awaits the in- 
spector. 

The two occupants of each tent will find their own horses are 
directly to the front of their own tent. In the event of alarm this 
precaution will be found to have been worth taking. As a matter 
of drill, it facilitates the quick saddling up which is a part of the 
drill; and it makes the line of horses equal in length to the line of 
tents. If an inspection of arms is desired, the men can be directed 
to “take arms,” putting on their belts, etc., at same time. 

For a troop of cavalry actually in the field the following method 
of going into camp has been found simple and expeditious: The 
troop being mounted and in line, dismounts, and without forming 
rank the shelter tents are pitched in two rows, Nos. 1 and 3 tenting 
together in the front row, and the even numbered men putting up 
their tents in the second row, or rear rank. 

The details can be easily worked out in practice. Of course the 
horses would be unsaddled while in two ranks, and then led forward 
to the picket line or turned loose for the herders before the work of 
putting up the tents begins. 

The two lines or rows of tents would about occupy the same 
ground that the two ranks of horses stood on; and there would be 
more clear space between tents. Ditching should not be omitted. 

To break camp: Strike tents; pack up, and mount. 

The captain causes “the general” to be sounded by the trumpeter. 

The men remove their pins and poles, unbutton the canvas, make 
up the blanket rolls and pack their saddles. 

The order is then given to “saddle up,” or the signal, “boots 
and saddles,” is sounded. The men go forward, untie and lead back 
their horses from the picket line, and take position (stand to horse) 
on the same ground where they unsaddled (just back of their kits ). 

Then they take up their arms and accoutrements (putting on 
their belts and slinging carbines), and saddle up, first putting the 
bridles on their horses. After saddling the troopers take the posi- 
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tion of stand to horse, align themselves toward the guidon, and 
await the signal to mount. This ends the drill. 

It is perhaps well to mention (and the idea is by no means orig- 
inal) that officers on campaign should not make themselves comfort- 
able at the expense of their men; they should not luxuriate in tents 
and bedding and camp furniture and mess outfit, while their soldiers 
are treated with scant consideration. Such selfishness affords just 
ground for dissatisfaction. An officer can get along reasonably well 
with a shelter tent and a soldier’s field mess kit, and the example 
will not be lost on his men. If transportation is ample, let all be’ 
comfortable; but if baggage must be reduced, the reduction should 
fall on all grades. 

It may be claimed that an officer should have, usually, sufficient 
tentage for office work and for the protection of maps, papers, in- 
struments, and the greater allowance of baggage which regulations 
concede to an officer than to an enlisted man. Granting this, let 
the tent be pitched for those purposes; but if the men are compelled 
to bivouac, the officer should scorn to sleep in that tent. If they 
have but their saddle, it would seem hardly commendable for the 
officer to use a mattress or spring bed. If the privates are crowded 
into dog tents, the officer should be reluctant to avail himself of 
lodging in a house. These considerations, or evidences of consid- 


eration, have a positive effect on the morale of a command, and if 
the troop officers sleep in shelter tents, the men will lose their aver- 
sion to them. If the officers affect to disdain such accommodations, 
the soldiers will hardly take kindly to them. On campaign, the 
example of self-denial by the officers has a powerful and salutary 
effect. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTES. 


CAVALRY HORSES. 


The following communication, addressed to department com- 
manders, was recently sent out from the War Department: 


“The major-general commanding the army directs me to communicate to 
you the remarks and instructions of the Acting Secretary of War, of the Ist 
instant, respecting the inspection and condemnation of public horses, as fol- 
lows: 

“<«Let department commanders be informed that during the past year 970 
cavalry horses have been condemned, and among them thirty-six for vicious- 
ness and 117 for being intractable. It is estimated that these 153 horses cost 
the United States about $20,000. 


“* Reports of inspectors-general would indicate that many of these animals 
were originally gentle and tractable, and that the so-called vicious habits, on 
account of which they have been condemned, are the result of bad treatment 
and training. 

““Tt is suggested that inspection reports condemning cavalry horses for 
being vicious, unmanageable in ranks, etc., should not be approved except in 


rare instances.’ ”’ 


There are not many vicious horses taken into the service from 
the country east of the Missouri River, but a large proportion of 
Western horses are never made gentle and tractable except by inces- 
sant hard work, something they do not get in ordinary garrison 
drills. Some horses are never properly trained; but on the other 
hand old horses will sometimes acquire the habit of running away 
at drill whenever fast gaits are attempted. Drills are habitually 
faster now than in former years, and when an animal shows a ten- 
dency to break up the ranks or run away, the best thing to try is a 
change of riders, for there is usually some cause for this conduct— 
such as tight cinching, a wrinkle in the saddle blanket, tight curb 
strap, or a persistent nagging of the animal through some action to 
which he is not accustomed. 

In a previous number of the JouRNAL it has been recommended 
that a remount rider be allowed on special duty in each cavalry 
troop, whose duty it should be to train all horses when first received. 
When a considerable number are received at once, he should have 
such assistance as may be necessary. The remount riders would 
have to be very carefully selected and instructed, otherwise those 
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men who have no fear and can stick on vicious horses would drift 
into these positions, whereas the men desired are those who under- 
stand the correct principles of horsemanship and training. 


The cavalry has developed a wonderful lot of riders; but the 
more attention and study that officers give to the subject of training 
horses, the more our shortcomings are visible. On no account 
should we attempt the European plan of separating the horses per- 
manently into remounts, old remounts, etc., but recognize the fact 
that in war new horses must be absorbed in the ranks at very short 
intervals, and put to hard work at once. What we should do is to 
go carefully over all horses received and begin their training in 
such a way as to permit of selecting and advancing those that have 
already been trained to the saddle, and well bitted. The young 
four and five-year-old horses are not usually well bitted and gaited, 
and as they almost invariably go through a course of influenza or 
strangles soon after being put on the government allowance of for- 
age, their training cannot be pushed very rapidly. Training horses 
and teaching men to ride properly are both very laborious opera- 
tions, which, at least in time of peace, should be presided over in 
every squadron by permanent riding masters. 

Cavalry officers are not all expert inspectors and judges of horses, 
but there are always enough competent men among them to pro- 
vide suitable members of horse boards. The cavalry arm has always 
resented the taking away of this duty from its officers, and particu- 
larly the method by which this was accomplished, because they had 
no recourse. In former years horse boards consisted of three cav- 
alry officers; then arose the custom of detailing one, and finally 
came the practice of so wording the quartermaster estimates for 
appropriations, as to secure the whole business in the hands of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. The last appropriation for horses con- 
tains the now customary proviso, as follows: 

“HORSES FOR CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY: For purchase of horses for the 
cavalry and artillery and for the Indian scouts and for such infantry and 
members of the Hospital Corps in field campaigns as may be required to be 
mounted, and the expenses incident thereto, twenty-four thousand dollars: 
Provided, That the number of horses purchased under this appropriation, 
added to the number on hand, shall not at any time exceed the number of 
enlisted men and Indian scouts in the mounted service, and that no part of 
this appropriation shall be paid out for horses not purchased by contract after 
competition duly invited by the Quartermaster’s Department and an inspec- 
tion by such department, all under the direction and authority of the Sec- 
retary of War.’ 

It is observed that all horses must be inspected by the Quarter- 
master’s Department, and only the number required to mount the 
men in service when estimates are prepared for each troop, are to 
be furnished. When it is remembered that estimates for remounts 
are seldom filled in six months, and applications for recruits are 
now seldom unfilled longer than a few weeks, the benefit of this 
proviso is not understood. 

The purchase of horses has been entirely absorbed by the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, and the cavalry does the best it can with 
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the animals supplied. If some officer of rank and influence could 
be induced to give a little thought and study to the subject, he 
might, perhaps, be able to convince the Secretary of War that 
the form of estimating for appropriations might profitably be 
amended by adding the words, “and by a cavalry officer,” in the 
next to the last line after the word “department,” and before the 
word “all.” This would to some extent satisfy the pride of the 
cavalry, and they would feel then more keenly the necessity for 
doing the best they could with the animals received. 

When this is accomplished, it should be a matter of pride for 
every cavalry officer to perfect himself in the examination of horses 
for soundness, and to acquire a scientific knowledge of conforma- 
tion. Young officers should be taught the theory and practice of 
both these branches of horse knowledge at the Leavenworth and 
Riley schools, and in lyceums, until all timidity of judgment has 
disappeared. They should all remember that the public generally 
expects a cavalry officer to be well versed in everything pertaining 
to the horse, and such knowledge does not come without some apti- 
tude for it, coupled with a great amount of study and work. 
Knowledge of horses acquired from books, and not firmly fixed by 
practical work and examinations, will prove of little value to the 
service or country. W. H. C. 


CARBINE SCABBARDS. 


The Ordnance Department has adopted and is now issuing a long 
leather boot, or scabbard, as it is called on the invoices, for carry- 
ing the new carbine. This does away with the sling-belt, and 
attaches the gun entirely to the horse, instead of to the man. This 
change has long been a subject for discussion among cavalry 
officers of all nations. The finest cavalry in Europe, in the opinion 
of competent critics, has gone to the other extreme and attached 
the carbine entirely to the man. 

An incident in the history of the Fifth Cavalry caused an order 
to be issued some years ago, that the carbine should never be left 
on the horse when dismounting. In Indian warfare the necessity 
for having the gun always ready was constantly impressed upon 
the men. With the new scabbard, it is improbable that the carbine 
will always be removed when the trooper dismounts. 

It is not understood whether the new drill regulations, which 
are now nearly ready for distribution, and which will probably be 
issued during October, provide for the change or not. It is not 
likely, however, that the Ordnance Department would make so rad- 
ical a change in equipment without proper authority for doing so. 
As issued, the straps are arranged for attaching the scabbard under 
the left leg, butt to the front. This necessitates the removal of the 
saber to the right side. In the absence of instructions, some troops 
are attaching the scabbard to the right side, leaving the saber as 
now carried. - This, of course, requires the trooper to pass around 
the horse’s head to draw out the carbine. 
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USE OF COCAINE IN VETERINARY SURGERY. 


That science is progressive was practically and humanely demon- 
strated on Monday last, when a few grains of cocaine replaced five 
or six strong assistants, ropes, hobbles and other forcible and pain- 
ful means of restraint, formerly so necessary in surgical operations 
on dogs, horses, etc., etc., to protect both patient and attendant from 
injuries during the former’s struggles. 

Captain Fountatn’s horse “ Dick” underwent the painful opera- 
tion of ‘“neureotomy” or excision of a few inches of his metacarpel 
nerves, for the relief’ of an old standing lameness, without any ap- 
parent knowledge of his being operated upon, having shaved the 
parts and rendered them aseptic, for twenty-four hours previously. 
A few drops of cocaine solution was injected over the metacarpel 
nerves on each side and a few inches above the intended seat of in- 
cision. The horse’s foot was placed on a bench and a tournquet 
applied to the limb, the nerves cut down upon, exposed, stretched, 
and about two inches of them removed. The operation is probably. 
the most painful in veterinary surgery, yet “Dick” was without re- 
straint of any sort further than a man holding the limb steady, nor 
did Veterinarian Tracy attempt to protect himself from injuries or 
violence in any way whilst operating. “Dick” never even moved. 
We are happy to record the fact that in all painful veterinary oper- 
ations performed at this post by Dr. Tracy for some time past, the 
patient is first put under the influence of an anesthetic, either locally 
or generally. Professional progression has always been our veteri- 


narian’s motto. Keep up this good work, Doctor.— Regimental 
Standard, Eighth Cavalry. 


TYCHO BRAHE’S MARVELOUS LEAP. 


Between 500 and 600 persons gathered at Messrs. HEINEMANN 
Bros.’ Central Park Riding Academy last Saturday afternoon to 
witness the attempt of their aged gelding, Tycho Brahe, to break 
the high-jump record. 

A week previous he had cleared seven feet one inch, and his 
owners and rider, “ Dick” DonNELLY, felt confident that the highest 
honors were within the gallant jumper’s reach, and they accordingly 
invited their friends and patrons, who invited their friends, to 
see the record smashed. The best performance up to then was by 
the horse Roseberry, sixteen hands and one-half inch, who had 
jumped, before a number of reputable witnesses, seven feet six 
inches, ridden by Tim Butone, with 140 pounds up, at Dufferin Park, 
Ontario. Next to this came the celebrated high jumper Filemaker’s 
great performance at Chicago, when he carried 170 pounds, with the 
late Tom Porrer up, over seven feet four and one-half inches. A 
peculiarity of this great jumper is that be stands sixteen and three- 
tenths in front and seventeen hands over the quarters. He was seen 
last year at the spring meeting of the Driving Club of New York at 
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Fleetwood, when he was shown and put over a number of jumps by 
the well-known equestrienne, Mme. MARANTETTE. 

Messrs. W. D. Granp, Frep. ASHENDEN, FRANK ELLiottT and W. 
A. McGiBBon were appointed to act as judges, and as these gentle- 
men personally measured the jumps both before and after each 
attempt, there can be no possible doubt as to the accuracy of the 
measurements. 

At 1:30 p.m. the horse was brought into the ring and DoNNELLY 
mounted at 145 pounds. As a warmer the bars were put up at five 
feet, over which Tycho Brahe popped with ease. Then the struggle 
began. The bars were raised to six feet four inches, and after being 
cleared twice, were put up to six feet ten and one-half inches. In 
getting over this height the horse stumbled, and both he and his 
rider féll in a heap, to the great terror of the onlookers, who be- 
lieved neither would ever rise again, so hard a cropper had they 
come. But both were soon up, and, nothing daunted, ready for an- 
other try. DonneLty evidently made up his mind to do or die, and 
had the bars put up to seven feet six and one-half inches full, just 
half an inch over the record. At this formidable fence the game 
little horse rushed with all the pluck possible. Over went his fore 
legs, but there wasn’t push enough behind to clear that part of his 
body. Again he went at the jump, and this time, to the utter aston- 
ishment of every one present, cleared it in capital form. The cheer- 
ing that rent the air when the crowd realized what it had seen, 
beggars description. A number of the more enthusiastic spectators 
rushed into the ring and bore the plucky rider aloft on their shoul- 
ders in triumph around the arena. 

Tycho Brahe’s biography begins when he was owned by the 
celebrated turfman “ Wuite Hat” McCarruy, and was then known 
by the name of Bay Rum. He isa bay gelding, nine years old, stand- 
ing fifteen and one-tenth, and weighing 900 pounds. He was sired 
by Billet, out of a thoroughbred mare. Mr. ‘“‘CLiary”’ Rossins, of 
the Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club, bought Bay Rum from Mc- 
Cartuy and gave him his present rather striking name. Mr. Frank 
D. Bearp, of Brooklyn, was the next owner of the horse. Mr. 
BrearpD showed him as a jumper at all the principal horse shows in 
the vicinity, and then sold him to Mr. Ropsins Woopwarp for $200.00, 
who shortly afterward sent him to one of Mr. W. D. Granp's” sales, 
where he was bought by his present owners for $100.00. 

RicHarD DonnELLY, who rode Tycho Brahe in his wonderful per- 
formance, is a thorough horseman and an extraordinarily daring 
performer over the jumps. He began his career on the flat, and 
afterward became a leading ‘cross-country and hurdle rider. He 
has been a prominent figure in the jumping classes at all the big 
and other horse shows for several years.— The Rider and Driver. 
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EXTRAVAGANT LIVING IN CAVALRY REGIMENTS. 


The recent so-called “scandals” have directed a great amount 
of public attention to the style of living encouraged in those regi- 
ments which are generally regarded by the aspiring young soldier 
as affording the only worthy outlet for his military ambition. 

A list of youngsters appointed to cavalry regiments who have 
resigned within two years of appointment, would be instructive 
reading. Many of them, no doubt, valuable and promising officers, 
whose expensive education has been entirely lost simply because 
they could not keep pace with their comrades in arms. 

A short time ago an old officer, who some fifty years ago was 
the brilliant adjutant of a distinguished cavalry regiment, wished 
to get his son into the old corps. He consulted the colonel, telling 
him he could only allow the boy £600 a year, but adding that he 
himself had done very well on half that amount in bis young days. 
“Times have changed,” said the gallant modern C.O. “Take my 
advice, and don’t put him in unless you can let him have a thou- 
sand.” .The old man was obstinate, and the boy joined, but in less 
than two years was on his way to the Cape, completely cleared out. 

Would it not be to the advantage of the army as a fighting ma- 
chine if an officer’s expenses were brought strictly within the limits 
of his pay? Many young men. in civil life have to live on £100 a 
year and pay house rent. An officer has no house rent to pay, 
and cannot exist on that sum. 

If an official stopper were placed on the numerous unauthorized 
subscriptions, which are usually merely the fads of senior officers or 
the exuberant extravagances of the juniors, and young officers 
really supported in their refusal to join in amusements they cannot 
afford, something might be done. 

At present the order that officers must sign a written paper to 
the effect that he will join in any subscription, is really a dead 
letter, for what young officer newly joined dare refuse to sign a 
paper handed to him with significant hints from half-a-dozen com- 
rades. The well-known phrase: “If you cannot live up to our 
mark, you had better make room for those who can,” loses nothing 
by repetition in capable mouths. 

A more moderate style of living should be encouraged, and the 
young officers more carefully looked after by their seniors, as is 
done in both the French and German armies. The expenses of a 
subaltern in a crack cavalry corps in the north of France amount 
to 120 francs per month. What a contrast to the mess bill of a 
young hussar! Why should an officer be called upon to pay, say, 
£200 for a charger when he can obtain one which will do his work 
equally well for £60 or £70, but which does not please the eye of a 
fustidious commanding officer. 

Infantry field officers merely require horses as a means of con- 
veyance. They should be able to mount and dismount with ease 
and rapidity, yet many C. O.’s will not allow a horse under sixteen 
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hands to be ridden on parade. How can ashort man mount such 
an animal quickly, particularly if he has reached the usual comfort- 
able figure of the usual British major? 

The common spectacle on birthday parades of a stout, well-fed 
officer struggling to mount an under-fed camel is amusing but un- 
dignified. For infantry officers fourteen-hand cobs will do all that is 
necessary, and cost less than the big horse. Compare the luxurious 
abode of the modern subaltern, with its softly padded chairs, downy 
cushions, crystal mirrors, and mossy carpets, with the Spartan 
quarters of thirty years ago. The camp bed, the barrack chair, 
guiltless of a cushion, the often grimy table, look like the furniture 
of a dungeon beside the refined appointments of to-day. Luxurious 
surroundings tend to soften a man and weaken his power of endur- 
ance. 

If in future the army is only to be for the rich, it will lose some 
of the best material for officers in the world —the sons of old officers 
(who are proverbially poor men) whose ancestors have been sol- 
diers for generations, and have handed down to their posterity the 
true military instinct that has made the British Empire what it is 
to-day. Already these men find it difficult to compete with the 
wealthier classes in the expensive cramming education required by 
army candidates. 

They are filling ‘the ranks of the cavalry, or crowding into far 
away corners of the empire, where they can follow and make a 
living by their forefather’s calling. The number of officer’s sons 
and unsuccessful army students among JAMESON’s troopers is an 
example of this. It is a sad pity that all this splendid material 
should be lost to the Imperial army, mainly through the expensive 
tastes that have grown up in it. 

Owing to the compression of instruction, consequent upon short 
service, soldier servants are required for all sorts of courses, and 
have little time to spare for their masters. A custom is therefore 
growing up of employing civilian servants. This is an additional 
tax on the poor man, and it is needless to say he will receive scant 
consideration if he continues to employ soldiers, notwithstanding 
the queen’s regulations. In every army but the British, an officer 
can live on his pay; why not in it, the most highly paid of all? 
This is the problem for fathers and guardians to solve. 

Nothing but a rigorous putting down of extravagance and a re- 
turn to a simpler mode of life can save the officers of the British 
army from that deterioration in their professional intellect which is 
already apparent in their comrades of the cavalry branch. Either 
the commander-in-chief should insist on its being placed within the 
power of every officer to live on his pay in a manner suitable to bis 
position, or decree that an allowance per annum must be guaran- 
teed to every young officer before he is gazetted, to assist in his 
maintenance. This is already the custom in the navy in the case of 
a midshipman. A regulation such as this would save many a 
splendid young fellow from ruin on the threshold of life, and be a 
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boon to parents. Poor men, as a rule, choose their professions 
seriously, while rich men regard them more as recreations. The 
former plod on at their work, while the latter are always anxious 
fora change. The poor man has much to lose, but his rich brother 
is more taken up with the magnificence and glory of her majesty’s 
uniform than anything else. 

He peacocks from one campaign to another, picks up a medal 
here, a brevet there, while to the pauper, who cannot afford the 
luxury of a personally conducted tour around the battlefields, is left 
the bard and dull work of instruction—the bitter knowledge that 
another will gather the fruits of his labors. 

If the country expects its officers to keep up a position, they 
must pay for it, or they will not be faithfully served.— Admiralty 
and Horse Guards Gazette. 


CAVALRY EXPENSES. 


In all that concerns the army the good of the state, not the com- 
fort or convenience of individuals, should be the paramount object. 
This obvious fundamental principle is too often lost sight of, and 
especially is it the case with. respect to the expenses of officers. 
Strange to say, amongst a large number of people—even those who 
exercise the franchise—there is an impression that officers receive 
very handsome pay, and it is therefore believed that they “live on 
the fat of the land” at the cost of the ratepayers. Of course per- 
sons of education and intelligence know that isa melancholy and 
ridiculous misrepresentation of actual facts. - Comparatively few, 
however, of the better informed realize what a very little way pay 
goes towards defraying the expenses—some actually and others 
morally obligatory—of an officer of the army. 

Even in an economical line regiment in England a careful officer 
cannot live on bis pay until he becomes a captain; whilst as to the 
more expensive infantry, and in all cavalry regiments a very sub- 
stantial private allowance is indispensable. Reform in this respect 
is needed all round, but in the cavalry the tax on parents has 
become a crying evil, increasing rather than diminishing as years 
pass. It is cavalry extravagance which is the theme of this article, 
although some of our remarks will apply more or less to infantry. 

It is all very well to say, and it often is said, that a lad wishing 
to euter the army is not compelled to select the cavalry, and if not 
sufficiently rich for that branch of the service he should enter the 
equally honorable though cheaper and less showy branch —the 
infantry. This is plausible enough, but when we look into the 
matter we find that as usual the good of the service is put after the 
convenience and wishes of the individual. Looking at the matter 
from the proper standpoint, which is the good of the service, alias 
the good of the country, we find that owing to the cost of cavalry 
life there are so few candidates for cavalry commissions that the 
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authorities are obliged to admit the worst— from an examination 
point of view—of the competitors. Thus lads who are unable to 
pass high enough for the infantry can nevertheless enter the cavalry. 
Any one, however, who has studied military history and the art of 
war knows that although the infantry is the most important arm, 
yet it is really less important that it should be officered by well- 
educated and intelligent men, than that the cavalry officers should 
be of the highest class. An infantry subaltern, for the first few 
years of his military career at all events, is only as a rule called 
upon to perform subordinate and comparatively mechanical duties. 
Moreover, he is rarely without the supervision and control of senior 
officers. In the cavalry, on the other hand, the youngest second 
lieutenant may find himself in charge of an officer’s patrol, and on 
his appreciation of facts, knowledge of his profession and intelli- 
gence, depends the quality of his report. But on that report may 
possibly depend the decision of the commander-in-chief and the fate 
of the campaign. A cavalry officer should possess a combination of 
moral, mental and physical qualifications which is not often or easily 
found. The cavalry officer is to a great extent nascitur non fit. 
Hence when so small a proportion of men possess the necessary 
qualifications it stands to reason that the area of choice should be 
as extensive as possible. What is done is precisely the reverse. 
We allow the normal expenses to be so high that the area of choice 
is extremely limited; so limited indeed that the cavalry are com- 
pelled to accept the educational dregs of the examination hall. 
Comparatively a man may be a fool, or an ignoramus on account of 
idleness, but he is accepted by the cavalry because the number of 
those who are rich enough to bear the expenses, and are neither 
fools nor ignoramuses, are too few in number. Hence the intellec- 
tually inferior man can obtain a cavalry commission simply because 
he is well off. The evil is increasing year by year for the landed 
gentry, and old officers whose sons have always been the most desir- 
able men ina regiment are yearly becoming poorer. Their places 
are now to a great extent filled by the sons of nouveaux riches, 
whose purses are often their sole recommendation. Their object is 
to obtain a social leg-up, to enjoy themselves, to display their 
wealth and to swagger. Under the flimsy pretext of keeping up 
the good name of the regiment these mushrooms—or shall we say 
fungi—-are the ringleaders in every description of extravagance. 
The colonels, some of them because they are weak, others because 
they themselves have been brought up under a vicious system, and 
others again because they knew that the late commander-in-chief 
was never sincere in his professed desire to keep down expenses, 
have done nothing to check extravagance. It is acavalry principle 
that the pace of a charge should never exceed that of the slowest 
horse in a squadron. This principle as regards the rate of living 
has been carefully ignored in cavalry regiments, and it has been the 
rich parvenus who have regulated the scale of expenditure. We 
maintain that this extravagance has not only been vulgar, but detri- 
mental to the service. As to the “money flashers,” as they may be 
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called, some of them would not, it is urged, enter the cavalry if 
they were compelled to live like “a poor devil of a foot soldier.” 
Well and good; by all means let them stop out. They rarely enter 
the army for any love of the profession, and after a few years the 
least excuse, refusal of leave for a race meeting, marriage, or a 
further accession of fortune, induces them to revert to civil life. 
A good riddance in many cases. 

Why should the cavalry be so expensive? A showy uniform and 
the cost of high-priced chargers may account for some of the large 
allowance declared to be indispensable. Both may be forgiven if 
that were all, and a reasonable private income would suffice, were it 
not for other causes of expense. Apart from the cost of messing, 
which might be smaller without losing in refinement, there are the 
following items of expenditure: A regimental drag, wholesale 
entertainments, extravagant balls, lavish and indiscriminate hospi- 
tality at race meetings, the keeping of race horses for garrison and 
regimental races, polo and hunting. All these are absolutely un- 
necessary to the real credit or to the efficiency of a regiment. On 
the contrary, there is no credit in a body of officers living beyond 
their means, and most of these items of expenditure distract an 
officer’s attention from the study of his profession. Polo and hunt- 
ing are not of course to be condemned, for they conduce to good 
horsemanship, but one may pay too dearly for an advantage, and 
the silly extravagance in the price of polo ponies places the game 
in the category of those in which the price and the profit are not 
co-relative. As to hunting, every sensible colonel, whether of in- 
fantry or cavalry, likes to see bis officers good cross-country riders, 
but here again comes in the question of the cost of the advantage. 
In the cavalry it is laid down that, with the permission’ of the 
colonel, a second charger may be ridden to hounds. Commanding 
officers, however, often object, and the riding master, perhaps with 
narrow views, and naturally anxious to chime in with the colonel’s 
views, intervenes. We ourselves consider that if a charger is not 
knocked about too much he is all the better for hunting. This is 
not, however, the cavalry view, so the riding-master says to the 
colonel: “I think Mr. A.’s second charger is being spoilt for the 
riding-school by hunting.”’ The colonel snatches at the chance, and 
forbids Mr. A. to hunt in future with his second charger. Mr. A. in 
consequence buys a hunter, but as he can only hunt twice a week 
with one horse, and does not like to remain in quarters when his 
comrades are going out, he buys two or three hunters. Unfortu- 
nately, even with economy in other matters, be cannot keep more 
than one hunter unless his allowance exceeds £500 a year, so he 
either borrows from the Jews or drains the paternal purse. 

We mentioned £500 a year, and we believe that in many, if not 
most cavalry regiments, that is the minimum. Forty years ago 
£300 a year sufficed. Now how many suitable young men of good 
birth and position receive an allowance of £500 a year, especially 
in these hard times? The result, as we have remarked above, is 
that the area of selection is limited, and the service suffers. A good 
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deal might be done by the government, at small expense to the 
state, to reduce the cost of life in the army, but nothing can be 
expected to be done as long as the style of living in the cavalry is 
as a rule so wantonly and vulgarly excessive. The public are 
beginning to look on this extravagance as a scandal, and ask whether 
it cannot be reduced. We go further. We know that it can be 
reduced, and in the interests of the service, the country, and real 
soldiers, we urge that it is the duty of Lord Wo.sELey to deal 
promptly and effectively with the evil. He knows perfectly well 
how to act, and we trust that no fear of unpopularity with a certain 
class will induce him to forego an imperative duty.—The Broad 
Arrow. 


FACTS ABOUT BARRACKS. 


The opinion has prevailed in our service that foreign troops 
were generally well housed. The following extract would indicate 
that our modern posts are palatial, as compared to those at some 
very celebrated old stations: 

“Any military man who has traveled in France, Germany, 
Austria, or other continental military country, cannot have failed 
tu notice the superior accommodation provided in the barracks of 
those nations as compared with the miserable buildings in which in 
some parts of the country we still house our soldiers. The recent 
statements made by the authorities showing that they intend to pay 
more attention to this matter than hitherto, cannot fail to be 
received with intense satisfaction by those who take any interest in 
the comfort and well-being of our troops. We trust that the good 
work accomplished in this respect of late years will be carried on 
still more extensively and adequately in the present year. Since 
the old days when our regiments were split up into detachments, 
and our garrisons were consequently small, it may confidently be 
asserted that whatever sums have been expended for the land forces, 
were in a great measure muddled away and wasted. Aldershot, the 
Curragh, Colchester, Shorncliffe, and Pembroke Dock, with their 
very leakable and insanitary huts—now being fast relegated to 
limbo—will account for the greater part of the money thus thrown 
away, mostly, it may be remarked, in repairs—for a government 
hut, like a royal yacht, is always in the bands of a carpenter. 
Meanwhile in our garrison towns, while the barrack departments, 
like the local tax collector, has continually mulcted the occupants 
under their supervision, a very moderate employment of putty and 
a few coats of whitewash were the only returns bestowed. The 
unhealthy condition and inadequate accommodation of many of the 
barracks in this country have long been complained of by com- 
manding officers and our medical authorities, who have noticed 
what the war office authorities have ignored—that the military 
efficiency of a country can never be perfect until the health of the 
soldier is assured. The subject is, of a truth, deserving of much 
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more attention than has hitherto been given it. Here is our sug- 
gestion: In planning entirely new buildings, and erecting the 
same, we can see no reason why rural, rather than urban, localities 
should not be chosen, where our soldiers could be free from the 
contaminations of the slums and stews of a town, and located in 
districts affording the luxury and the profits of garden allotments, 
such as are now happily springing up in the agricultural waste lands 
of these islands. Immense ranges of barracks located in populous 
towns are a decided mistake. Land is now, away from the towns, 
and “far from the madding crowd,” cheaper than ever it has been 
within the last century, and with the development of our railway 
system, strategic centers might be selected, when the sanitary con- 
dition, the comfort, and the useful employment of our regiments 
could be amply provided for. There can be no doubt that, gener- 
ally speaking, our barrack departments have failed to do their duty 
in the past, have not realized their responsibilities, and have been 
the means of enormous sums of public money being wasted, and 
thrown, as it were, to the dogs. Worse still, the result of this has 
been to the serious prejudice of the soldier’s health. How many 
valuable lives, from the highest ranks down to the humblest grades, 
have been lost through the insanitary condition of barracks at 
Dublin, Shorncliffe, and elsewhere, it would indeed be hard to say; 
but it may safely be affirmed that the number of lives thus wasted 
has not been inconsiderable. Fortunately, a better policy, inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Srannopg, the late lamented war secretary, has been 
carried on during the past four years, and it is our hope that this 


wiser policy will be in the future carried out on even a more 
extensive scale than hitherto. There is even now considerable 
room for improvement in the sanitary conditions of most of our 
large barracks, and in every one of the smaller buildings.—Admi- 
ralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 


BATTALION ORGANIZATION. 


No infantry in Europe bas greater reason to be proud of their 
record than that of the English army. That at the greatest of all 
military epochs they should have been pronounced by one of Napo- 
LEON’s marshals as the finest infantry in the world, speaks volumes 
for the excellence of that regimental system which covered our 
colors with so many glorious honors. Now the success of that sys- 
tem was in the main due to two causes; first, the esprit de corps 
which it fostered, and, secondly, its suitability to the tactical condi- 
tions of theday. When Crawrorp, at Busaco, “with a shrill tone,” 
ordered the Forty-third and Fifty-second to charge, they moved like 
one man, led by their own lieutenant-colonels; it was the regi- 
mental commanding officers who formed and held together the bat- 
talion squares against KELLERMAN’s charges all that long afternoon 
at Quatre Bras; it was the regimental commanding officers who 
formed up and dressed the thin red line on the further bank of the 
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Alma; it was at the order of its lieutenant-colonel that that Highland 
regiment at Balaclava received in line the Russian cavalry. Regi- 
ments of infantry in those glorious actions lay at the supreme mo- 
ment in the grasp of their commanding officer. Well was it for 
them that that grip was not only firm but familiar; well was it 
that the officer upon whom, in the moment of danger, the soldier 
knew his life and hope of victory hung, was he whom in peace time 
he had learnt to regard as his protector and leader, the supreme 
controller of his professional destinies. 

But tactical conditions have altered. No longer is it possible 
for the lieutenant-colonel to handle with his own voice his battalion 
in action. On him still rests to plan, to control, to launch into the 
fight the units of the battalion, but the execution of his orders he 
must entrust to others, and it is to the captain, or, perhaps, even to 
the group leader, that the soldier must look for guidance in action. 
To continue, then, the old system whereby the commanding officer 
was a demi-god to the men, and the captain an ornamental subor- 
dinate, is to put new wine into old bottles with a vengeance. And 
yet the system still continues to this day, the colonel commands the 
battalion in every detail, almost the entire work of the regiment is 
done by adjutant and quartermaster, and the captain, except during 
musketry and field training, is but a cypher. He issues his men’s 
pay, he sees their kits are complete and rooms clean, he stands by 
the colonel’s side at the orderly room with open defauiter book and 
inspects some half-a-dozen files on parade afterwards; but what 
work is this for a man of fifteen to twenty years’ service, older than 
WELLINGTON at Assaye or NAPOLEON at Marengo? He sees his con- 
temporaries entrusted with grave responsibilities both in church and 
state, while he himself has no more authority, no higher sphere of 
work than twenty years ago, when, as a young lad, he was given 
command of a company during his first leave season with the regi- 
ment. Is not the endurance of such a system for ten months out 
of the twelve utterly disheartening to any good soldier? Do not 
the best men take any billet rather than be content with the utter 
want of scope afforded by company work in quarters to any man 
who takes an intelligent interest in his profession? Do not mistake 
me. [am not making any sluggard’s protest against the irksome- 
ness of attending to details, of seeing that the men’s boots fit, and 
that their messing is well cared for. All this every decent soldier 
does gladly, but it is the want of something more, or some little 
share in higher responsibilities that makes him fear that if he 
should ever attain command, his moral energies will have become 
too cramped by long years of bondage to permit of his regaining 
the power of independent action. 

And yet no one will deny that it is essential for the efficiency of 
the army that the best and keenest officers should remain with their 
battalions. The days are gone by when perfunctory performance 
of regimental duty would suffice. Heaven delivers the army from 
the spread of democratic ideas, yet the fact cannot be ignored that 
officers, in common with all others in authority, must expect criti- 
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cism; and the criticism of the sergeant’s mess and the barrack 
room is none the less keen and shrewd because it cannot be pro- 
claimed on the house tops. Further, too, there has been proof of 
late that the officers cannot depute their responsibilities to non- 
commissioned officers without discipline being sooner or later en- 
dangered. Thus it is that the very best men are now more than 
ever needed for regimental duty.—Admiralty and Horse Guards 
Gazette. 


THE ATTACK. 


An increasing number of critics is constantly heard to condemn 
the absence of a normal attack formation from the infantry drill 
book. One of the most reasonable arguments employed is, that 
whilst in the German army there is no regulation “attack,” every 
army corps commander is alleged to have his own ideas and to prac- 
tice the troops under his command accordingly. Again, it is also 
objected that if there is no particular system laid down there must 
be a want of uniformity in the procedure of different units advanc- 
ing alongside one another. Now in our view one of the most im- 
portant advantages derived from the absence of normal formations 
is the free hand thus given to commanders to practice their own 
ideas in as many varieties as the ingenuity of each can devise. No 
attack formation has ever been, or will ever be, invented which can 
be applied absolutely upon a modern battlefield, and it is for this 
reason that the attempt to lay down fixed rules has been abandoned. 
Infantry drill prescribes fixed principles for general guidance, but 
wisely leaves all internal details to the commanders engaged. If 
people would read their drill books more carefully, and talk less, we 
should get on far better than we do at present. The drill book lays 
down that an attack is to be delivered in three lines, and states the 
normal functions of each line. It particularly points out the neces- 
sity for concentrating strength opposite the decisive point, so as to 
give strength and endurance to the assault. It also impresses upon 
us the great importance of reconciling frontage with numbers, and 
finally descends even to details, such as the advance in the general 
line, the advance by rushes, and the actual position to be assumed 
by the soldier when firing. In a few words then we have, if not a 
normal attack formation, at all events normal principles sufficient 
tor guidance. These are: 

1. The attacking force will be formed in three lines, or more, if 
very large. 

2. The first line attacks in a general line until the enemy’s fire 
renders it necessary to advance by rushes. 

3. The attack is to be general and the assault local. 

4. Every unit is to cover a given frontage suitable to its num- 
bers. 

5. The soldier may fire in “any position” until reaching deci- 
sive ranges, after which, in the open, he must fire standing or kneel- 
ing. 
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Leaving out fire discipline and other matters which rest upon 
drill, and are independent of particular formations, what more can 
any one need in order to secure all the uniformity that varieties of 
ground and intensity of hostile fire wiil be likely to permit? This 
or that officer may have his own ideas as to the most suitable drill 
formation from which a given force should, whenever possible, ex- 
tend for attack; another is a believer in particular theories for the 
postponing of disorder and subsequently creating “organized dis- 
order’; another contends that the advance by rushes should be 
commenced before the enemy’s fire renders such tactics inoperative, 
because the rushes can thus be started in accordance with some sys- 
tem in place of being commenced automatically, so to speak, by 
spasmodic eruptions after the general line has been brought to a 
standstill. These and other ideas become for a time the hobbies of 
individuals, and trial in practice leads to their being modified, im- 
proved, abandoned or retained, according to their merits or the 
common sense of those who apply them. Whatever the general does 
his subordinates will be certain to criticise, and if they do this in- 
telligently and honestly they cannot fail to benefit thereby. Assum- 
ing that the plan adopted in a drill attack upon a particular position 
was really a bad one, and proved itself so to demonstration, it has 
even so been of service in teaching what not to do—at all events 
under particular circumstances. It must be plain to every one that 
in a battle the best that can be hoped for is that all the units en- 
gaged in the attack shall go straight for the points of attack selected 
for each with one common purpose, and finally reach their several 
objectives, if the enemy fails to prevent them. The circumstances 
will differ in every locality, and the tactics successfully practiced by 
one unit might frequently entail certain failure if employed by those 
next to it upon either flank, let alone by others at some distant part 
of the field. 

We are quite convinced that the true principles upon which 
training for the attack sbould be taught are those now observed at 
Aldershot. For drill purposes there is no doubt whatever that, 
given a position to be attacked, a carefully prepared plan of attack 
suitable to the occasion should be given out for the guidance of all 
concerned, and the share allotted to each unit should be performed 
exactly in accordance with the instructions received. The very fact 
that here and there conditions will arise which demonstrate how 
real bullets would have upset the plan in certain parts, gives only 
additional value to the experiment, because it makes people see the 
reason why, and thus prepares them with ideas for meeting similar 
contingencies in real warfare or even at maneuvers. Moreover, if 
an attack formation and scheme of operations, particularly devised 
by capable officers for the attack of a particular position, is found 
to result in exposing the dangers of attempting to work absolutely 
by rule of thumb, how much more apparent does it become that 
normal systems intended for universal application must necessarily 
break down under stress of battle. The problem to be solved in 
every attack is how to pass a firing line across the fire-swept zone 
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with the least loss to itself and the greatest loss to the enemy, and 
to ensure that when the firing line has reached close quarters it shall 
have at its heels sufficient forces to make good the initial advantages 
gained by a well-sustained assault in the proper quarter. Every 
position will offer to the attack a variety of advantages and disad- 
vantages quite irrespective of the courage, discipline or good shoot- 
ing of the defenders. Various expedients will suggest themselves 
according to the genius of commanders or the obvious promptings 
offered by unmistakable conditions of ground, atmosphere, ete., and 
from the multitude of different plans of attack used against a large 
variety of positions, the really observant officer will gain a store of 
useful hints for subsequent application in real or mimic warfare. 

The Broad Arrow has consistently, for many years past, con- 
demned the fallacy of attempting to apply to all circumstances a 
normal system of attack, and has urged the importance of sound 
general principles applied to a number of diferent fields of opera- 
tions, for each of which a set plan of attack is framed and observed. 
This is the theory which now obtains at Aldershot, and we are un- 
able to conceive that any better can be desired. At drill, individual 
theories should be bound in fetters, but under the full understand- 
ing that at regular maneuvers and in war full license will be given 
to all. By the manner in which the fetters are burst at maneuvers 
those competent to judge will decide upon the merits of those who 
take advantage of their liberty.— The Broad Arrow. 


A HELMET FOR ALL ARMS. 


Lord WoLsELEY seems at last to have made up his mind to deal 
broadly with the uniform question. So far the modifications of 
which he has approved have been in matters of detail. These have 
no doubt been in the right direction, but he has evidently had 
before him the hornet’s nest which he might disturb if be interfered 
too roughly with cherished traditions, however absurd they might 
be. He has, therefore, up to the present only nibbled at reforms. 
There is now, however, to be a real beginning, a committee having 
been appointed, under the presidency of Major-General Burnett, to 
devise a pattern of headdress for home service which will be suit- 
able for all branches of the service, the Household troops excepted. 
The exclusion of the Guards is in order not to offend prejudices in 
high places. Indeed, it is pretty certain that no interference with 
bearskins and helmets would be tolerated by the august personages 
with whom the Household troops are closely associated. There is 
something of course to be said from the economical point of view 
against a headgear which costs £10; but a bearskin lasts a long 
time, and it is after all not so extravagant as it seems. Besides we 
are so accustomed to its presence that we have got to accept it both 
as sightly and soldierly, and as it has been urged that the esprit de 
corps of the brigade would be imperiled if the men were deprived 
of their special description of head cover, and as its abolition would 
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pretty certainly for the time impair recruiting, we can understand 
that Lord Woxse.ey found no great difficulty in justifying the omis 
sion of the Guards in reference to Major-General BurRNeEtTtT’s com- 
mittee. As to the Household cavalry, it is understood that they 
must not be interfered with. An attempt made a few years back to 
abolish the expensive saddle-cloth was a failure, whilst the sugges- 
tion that the front rank should be armed with lances as the Dragoon 
Guards now are, was sternly negatived. But the Burnetr com- 
mittee will have a sufficiently wide field to work in without 
trenching upon the delicate question of the privileges of the House- 
hold troops. Lord WoLsELry has done wisely to begin with the 
soldier’s headgear. It is the right end to attack. A soldier’s head 
—in the matter of uniform, of course—is his weakest point. His 
feet are the strongest. The British soldier is better booted than any 
foreigner. Provision is made that his boot shall fit him. This is 
literally half the battle. A man with a grazed foot cannot do his 
work. In the matter of socks, the soldier is equally well cared for, 
and there is little room for improvement in these matters. But the 
linesman’s helmet is just what a soldier’s head-covering should not 
be. It is hot and heavy. He cannot shoot accurately or con- 
veniently while he wears it. Sometimes it is blue, sometimes it is 
green, but it is always unsightly and unsoldierly. Then there is 
the busby of the Fusiliers—a Brummagem bearskin—which has 
all the inconveniences, but none of the recommendations—except 
that it is cheaper—of the bearskin itself. The K. R. R. and the 
Rifle Brigade wear, it is true, a smart and suitable headdress, but it 
is of such recent adoption that there can be no sentimental objection 
to its replacement by something better. The retention of the High- 
land bonnet was a few years back a question of high politics. It 
was considered by the Cabinet, and we believe decided by the 
Crown. The adoption of the glengarry cap with the brooch and 
tall eagle’s feathers was not listened to, and the order was given for 
the retention of the skull-cap with Egyptian plumage, not because 
it was Scotch—for it admittedly is not—but because the High- 
landers had worn it. We do not doubt that the committee will be 
averse to the retention of the bonnet, and Lord WoLsE.ey will very 
certainly accept its recommendation on this point; but if the change 
is to be made, it must be in favor of a really suitable and sightly 
headdress. There is it seems to be but a single pattern. We do 
not suppose that it is intended that all arms are to be covered alike, 
although the reference to the committee may be read as suggesting 
this. The cavalry will, we take it, be separately dealt with, and 
uniformity will not be easy even with them. A lancer can scarcely 
remain a lancer without his cap, or a hussar a hussar without his 
busby, and then who can picture a dragoon without his helmet. 
The committee will perhaps hit upon a pattern which will suit 
everybody, but our imagination does not carry us to what this may 
be. It is not, however, our business to suggest a design, but of the 
committee to provide one, and we wish them good luck. The 
practical difficulties of the task which unprejudiced people are able 
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to recognize are great in themselves, but behind these there is the 
opposition of the prejudiced people to deal with. Fortunately the 
question of the foreign headgear is settled. The white helmet is 
universal. Perhaps it might be of a better shape, but its shape will 
doubtless be modified when the new pattern helmet for home service 
is settled. We assume the new headgear will be a helmet, and if 
General BurNeEttT’s committee takes this view they will have got 
half way through their work. The rest will be a question of shape, 
ornamentation and material. But the real difficulty lies not in 
designing what may be, but in abolishing what is. The Highland 
bonnet survived its abolition—it was actually abolished ten years 
ago—and now it will be strengthened by the moral support of the 
Fusiliers and those corps who are blessed with distinctive head- 
dresses. Lord WotseLey has our good wishes in the task upon 
which he has embarked; but in regard to his chances of success we 
should be inclined to back the bonnet with the Fusilier busby and 
the Rifle cap for a place. Why does not Lord WoLsELEy begin with 
reform in his own house in the first place, and abolish the cocked 
hat? There is nothing more encouraging than example.— The 
Broad Arrow. 
COSSACK CAVALRY. 

The final disposition and employment of the Cossack cavalry is 
still under discussion in Russia. In one camp there is advocacy of 
a gradual policy of doing away with the special characteristics of 
the Cossacks, and ultimately embodying the force with the regi- 
ments of the line, while in the other the special merits of the “lava” 
system of attack, and of the irregular formations of the Cossacks, 
are loudly extolled. It was under the influence of the first order 
of ideas that Cossack regiments were attached to each cavalry di- 
vision, the hope being that, in association with the regulars in drill 
and training, the Cossack horseman would ere long insensibly con- 
form to the cavalryman of the line, and that the national style of 
fighting, which many believe to be wholly unsuited to the conditions 
set up by the introduction of magazine rifles and smokeless powder, 
would soon lose its popularity. The result has scarcely answered 
expectations. The Cossacks have to some extent lost their national 
military characteristics, but they do not themselves fully appreciate 
the advantages of ‘the change. Their small horses place them at 
once in a totally different position in regard to training from the 
regular cavalry, and hence the impression is spreading that the 
Cossack, approximated to the linesman, is a Cossack spoiled, and 
that he can make but an indifferent trooper of the regular cavalry. 
—The Army and Navy Gazette. 


A HINT TO OFFICERS. 


Who is the proper person to “bell the cat” in the case of able, 
gallant and distinguished officers, filling high and sometimes very 
high military appointments, who show themselves to be unacquainted 
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with the rudiments of military equitation? For the commander of 
any unit, whether it be a division, brigade or battalion, to be afflicted 
with mal de cheval, cannot but have a prejudicial effect on those serv- 
ing under him, and might, under conceivable circumstances, lead to 
very serious results. Of course it is not necessary that every mounted 
officer should be a finished horseman; but on the other hand it is 
extremely desirable that he should be more or less at home in the 
saddle, and capable at least of “sticking on” in any ordinary emer- 
gency. A sensible officer who finds himself, no matter at what time 
of life, afflicted in this unfortunate manner, should not hesitate 
longer than he can help in doing two things: First, he should pro- 
vide himself with a thoroughly “confidential” horse, of mature 
years, ripe wisdom and gentle manners. Secondly, in justice both 
to himself and to the service, he should proceed to go through a 
course of riding school, either in the garrison to which he belongs, 
or—if he prefers it—away from the haunts which know him. If 
he will not take any such action of his own proper motion, no con- 
sideration of politeness or delicacy should restrain his immediate 
superior from at once giving him a hint, and if necessary an order, 
to the required effect. The foregoing remarks are general and im- 
personal; nevertheless, it may be added that they are prompted by 
a case in point which amounts to nothing less than a scandal at a 
certain large camp.— The Broad Arrow. 


DEPARTMENT SERVICE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


The difficulty of securing the services of suitable officers for the 
departments of Her Majesty’s army, both at home and in India, is 
a matter which deserves the serious consideration of the military 
authorities in both countries. It goes without saying, that such 
employment is not favorably regarded by the majority of regimental 
officers, who have been taught to look on the regiment as the sum- 
mum bonum of military life. The result is that many, who would 
become candidates for appointments in the departments, were mat- 
ters otherwise arranged, refrain from sending in their names, to 
their own detriment and that of the service generally. The preju- 
dice against ultra regimentai employment—a relict of the old civilian 
departmental days—dies hard, but the sooner it receives the coup 
de grdce the better will it be for the service. The authorities have 
it in their power, by a judicious improvement in the conditions of 
employment in the departments, to render them attractive to officers 
generally, but they would do well to remember that although higher 
pecuniary emolument is necessary for special work performed, it is 
not the only item requiring consideration. The task should not be 
a difficult one for the present commander-in-chief and his able lieu- 
tenants, who must be desirous of putting an end to a state of affairs 
which is regarded on all sides as eminently unsatisfactory.— The 
Broad Arrow. 
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TAXATION OF INCOME. 


The taxation of income has never been popular, but in both 
branches of the service, naval and military, it frequently occasions 
considerable hardship, not to say injustice. Although the income tax 
is essentially an imperial tax, yet many people not unnaturally 
regard it more as a home tax, applicable only to the geographical 
limits of the United Kingdom. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a naval officer should write a letter to a daily contemporary com- 
plaining that whilst on foreign service his pay is taxed by the pay- 
master of his ship. In this the paymaster is only carrying out his 
orders, and unless all officers are to be exempted from income duty, 
it is difficult to see how he could proceed otherwise. But the ques- 
tion—rather a big one, perhaps—may be asked, Is it wholly rea- 
sonable that the pay of officers should be taxed? To tax them is 
very like asking them to help pay themselves. The income tax is 
essentially a war tax, and surely it may in common fairness be 
regarded as a civilian contribution to the maintenance of the army 
and navy. The pay of officers is notoriously small, and quite inad- 
equate to their personal requirements. Officers for the most part 
are unable to exercise the franchise even, if they possess it, so on 
all grounds it seems only a right and proper thing that the nation 
should not require them in this very special manner to contribute 
to the maintenance of the services to which they belong.— The 
Broad Arrow. 
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TacTIcAL StupDIES ON THE BatrLes ARouND Pievna. Thilo von 
Zotha. International Military Series. Hudson-Kimberly 
Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

This volume is a translation by First Lieutenant Carl Reich- 
mann, Ninth Infantry, U. S. Army, and this is the first time these 
studies have been made available for those not conversant with 
German. American officers generally were made familiar with the 
Russian campaigns by Greene’s excellent writings, but these studies 
enter into details which may be most profitably considered by the 
military student. 

The operations of the cavalry under General Loshkareff, and later 
under General Kryloff, are consolidated in a chapter with com- 
ments. The task of the Russian cavalry was to prevent reinforce- 
ments and supplies from reaching Plevna. The cavalry made no 
vigorous attempts at accomplishing this by offensive operations, 
and the very weak defensive attempt failed completely. The suc- 
cessful convoy of their large supply train into Plevna during the 
siege, in the face of Kryloff’s cavalry corps of 6,000 or 7,000, was 
most creditable to the Turks, and equally discreditable to the Rus- 
sians. As the author pertinently remarks: “If the entire affair 
could be repeated, with the difference of having Skobeloff or 
Gourko at the head of the cavalry corps, a comparison between their 
action and that of Kryloff would be as interesting as it would be 
instructive.” 

This work, as well as those which have preceded it in the series, 
has been edited by Captain A. L. Wagner. 


Tue NationaL Mitirary ParK—CHICKAMAUGA—CHATTANOOGA. 
By General H. V. Boynton. The Robert Clarke Company, 
Publishers, Cincinnati. 

General Boynton is eminently fitted for the preparation of this 
volume, for he has been a careful student of the Civil War, and 
especially of the campaigns of the Army of the Cumberland. He 
is a member of the Park Commission, and its authorized historian. 
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The labors of General Boynton have had much to do with the 
success which has been achieved in the preservation and marking of 
the historical ground about Chattanooga. His services will receive 
the gratitude of coming generations, for when all the actors in the 
great dramas enacted there have passed away their descendants 
will pause with reverent mien at the monuments that speak of 
deeds beside which those on the field of Waterloo are as nothing. 

The feature of this great park, which will grow in interest from 
year to year, is the authority granted by Congress to the Secretary 
of War to use the grounds for military maneuvers, to be participated 
in by such portion of the forces as he may wish to assemble there, 
within the limits of current appropriations. The maps and detailed 
descriptions of General Boynton’s book will be particularly valuable 
to officers who may in future be ordered to participate in maneuvers 
upon the field of Chickamauga; and are well worth the perusal of 
all whom fortune may not favor with a tour of duty there. 


Tue YELLOwsTONE NATIONAL Park. By Captain Hiram M. Chit- 
tenden, U.S. A. Published by the Robert Clarke Company, 
Cincinnati. 

There is not in all the universe an equal space so covered with 
all that is rare, beautiful and curious in the way of natural scenery, 
as that included within the boundaries of the Yellowstone Park. 
It is impossible for any pen to fully describe the wonders to be 
found there, but Captain Chittenden’s book goes a long way to- 
wards accomplishing it. He pays a just tribute to the early 
pioneers of that region, whose marvelous stories were regarded as 
pure romance, and many years elapsed before the public generally 
could be convinced of the reality of the grand cafion, whose yellow 
walls gave a name to the whole region. The book traces the his- 
tory of this region from its discovery down to the present time, 
when it is completely under the protection of the general govern- 
ment. Owing to the rapacity of soulless trappers and skin hunters 
this protection has been often unsuccessful, but improvement has 
gone on steadily, and the use of cavalrymen in connection with a 
gradual formation of a healthy public opinion, will, it is hoped, be 
the means of affording ample protection to the animals and curiosi- 
ties of nature scattered over the park limits and adjoining country. 

The popularity of the tour to Yellowstone Park has been in- 
creasing of late years, and the more a knowledge of this region be- 
comes disseminated, the better it will be cared for and improved by 
the government. 


THE OFFicer’s GuIDE TO CAMPAIGNING Equipments. By Dudley 
Seagrim, Royal Artillery. Gale & Polden’s Military Series, 
Aldershot. 

The aim of this work is to indicate the most prompt and con- 
venient methods of providing all necessary articles in the event of 
any sudden summons to proceed on active service, the exigencies of 
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which, in the British army, involve temporary residence i In every 
variety of climate. 

Under the heading of “Mess Wines” appears the following: 
“Whisky. Allowing for hospitality, reckon one bottle for five offi- 
cers at least; if possible, allow one-fourth bottle per officer per diem. 
‘ake as much champagne as possible after providing enough whisky.” 


Poste; oR From REVEILLE TO Retreat. By Mrs. M. A. Cochran. 
Published by the Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati. 

This is the work of an army officer’s wife, whose many experi- 
ences are recited in the various chapters. <A slight idea of the dan- 
gerous and often humiliating duties. of the reconstruction period 
may be obtained from the Florida experiences, but it is difficult for 
any pen to describe what army ladies put up with in the Far West 
during the perilous Indian troubles of a few years ago. There is 
one chapter in the book which a more experienced writer might 
readily have woven into “The Romance of an Old Trunk,” with 
but little necessity for drawing on the imagination. 


Tae Mitirary ScHoots or EuROPE AND OTHER PAPERS SELECTED FOR 
Pus.ication. No. 9 of the publications by the Military In- 
formation Division, A. G. O. 

This isa valuable number throughout. The translation of Colonel 
Carlos von Banus’ paper on “Smokeless Powder,” which received 
so much attention when it appeared in the United Service Magazine, 
is well worthy of preservation, and should be read by every line 
officer. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyaL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 

June, 1896: 1. A Visit to Persia, by Major J. F. Manifold, R. A. 
2. Artillery From an Infantry Officer’s Point of View, by Captain 
N. D. Belcher. 3. Francois de la Rochefoucauld, Master-General of 
the Ordnance in Ireland, by Charles Dalton, Esq. July, 1896: 
1. Ammunition Columns and Parks, Considered With Reference to 
the Replacement of Ammunition, Horses and Men Daring ani 
After an Action, by Captain J. F. Cadell, R. A. (gold medal essay ). 
2. Same Subject, by Lieutenant G. F. "MacMunn, D. 8. O., R. A. 
(dlwer medal essay). 3. Same Subject, by Major E.S. May, R. A. 
August, 1896: 1. Alterations of the Clothing of the Royal Artil- 
lery in India, by Colonel A. B. Stopford, A. A. G. R. A. in India. 
3. ‘The Chino- Japanese War, by Captain N. W. H. Du Boulay, R. A 
6. Letters Written by Licutenant-General Thomas Dyneley, C. B., 


R. A., While on Active Service, 1806-1815. 


Tue Maine Buate. July, 1896. 

1. Extracts From the Unpublished History of the Thirteenth 
Maine, by Edwin B. Lupkin, Co. “E.” 2. Four Brothers in Blue, by 
Captain Robert Goidthwait Carter, U. S. A. 3. The Petersburg 
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Mine, by Major Oiiver Christian Bosbyshell. 4. My First Experi- 
ence in Battle, by Plummer H. Butler, Fifth Battery and First 
Maine Cavalry. 5. Brandy Station, by S. A. Clark, Co. “F,” First 
Vermont Cavalry. 6. College Cavalry, by William A. Ellis. 7. 
From Chapin’s Farm to Appomattox, by Wm. H. Wharff, Co. “C,” 
Eleventh Maine Infantry. 8. Henry Clay in Battle, by Martin V. 
Moore, First North Carolina Confederate Cavalry. 9. Regimental 
Histories versus State Military Histories. 10. The Boys of ’61, by 
General Selden Connor. 11. Norwich University in the Civil War, 
by William A. Ellis. 


THe UNITED SERVICE. 

July, 1896: 1. German Army, by Captain J. J. O'Connell, U. 
S.A. 2. What Our Cavalry in Mexico Did and Did Not Do, and 
Other Things (continued), by Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. B. Lane. U. 
S.A. 3. The Olympic Games, by G. Robertson. 4. Bacon and 
Shakespeare, by D. G. Adee. 5. A Naval Utopia. August, 1896: 
1. An Answer to “The First Six Weeks of MeClellan’s Peninsular 
Campaign,” by Fred. A. Churchill. 2. What Our Cavalry in 
Mexico Did and Did Not Do, and Other Things (continued), by 
Colonel W. B. Lane, U.S. A. 3. An Incident in the History of the 
Dying Confederacy, by Ben. C. Truman. 4. The Queen of the 
Desert. 5. German Army (concluded), by Captain John J. O’Con- 
nell, U.S. A. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND Brioarapuy. July 
y> 


1. The Military Hospitals at Bethlehem and Lititz During the 
Revolution, by John W. Jordan. 2. The Family of William Penn, 
by Howard M. Jenkins. 3. Washington After the Revolution, 1784—- 
1799, by William S. Baker. 4. Extracts From the Letter Book of 
Benjamin Marshall, 1763-1766, by Thomas Stewardson. 5. De- 
fenses of Philadelphia in 1777, by Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
6. Captain Thomas Holme, Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania and 
Provincial Councillor, by Oliver Hough. 7. The Frontier Forts of 
Pennsylvania. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Unirep Srares Nava Institute. Whole 
No. 78. 

1. Naval Apprentices; Inducements, Enlisting and Training, 
by Ensign Ryland D. Tisdale, U. S. N. 2. Electricity in Naval 
Life, by Lieutenant B. A. Fiske, U.S. N. 3. Naval War College, 
by Hon. William McAdoo, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
4. Shrinkages, by Lieutenant J. H. Glennon, U.S. N. 5. The 
Dudley Powder-Pneumatic Gun, by Hon. Howard P. Elwell. 


JOURNAL OF THE MiLirary Service Institution. July, 1896. 

1. Ten Years of Riot Duty, by Major Alexander. 2. Military 
Administrations, by Lieutenant Allen. 3. Changes in the Charac- 
ters of War, by Captain Chester. 4. Infantry Attack Formations, 
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by Captain Leyden. 5. Discipline in the National Guard, by Lieu- 

tenant Hitchcock. 6. Practice Marches of Light Artillery, by 

Lieutenant Blake. 7. Uses of Cavalry in Time of Riot, by Lieu- 

tenant Gray. 

Sources OF [INFORMATION ON MILITARY PROFESSIONAL SuBJEcTs. No. 
10 of the publications by the Military Information Division, 
A. G.O. 


DocuMENTARY MATERIAL RELATING TO THE History oF Iowa. Nos. 
5 and 6, 1896, by the State Historical Society. 


Tue Iowa Hisroricat Recorp. 


REVUE pu CERCLE MILITAIRE. 
Tue RipeR AND DRIver. 
Tue BREEDER’S GAZETTE. 
MiniraER WocHENBLATT. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 





